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SHALL WE SIT IDLY BY? 


HERBERT A. THELEN * 


HE SECOND WorRLD WAR created a vast number of jobs in Chicago's in- 

dustry. Labor was attracted from all over the country, but especially from 
the South. During the decade beginning in 1940, there was an increase of 42 
percent among the non-white population in Chicago. The construction of houses 
and other dwelling units did not keep pace with the increase of population, and 
the resulting shortage of housing became Chicago’s number one problem. Two- 
thirds of the new dwelling units created between 1940 and 1950 failed to meet 
minimum legal standards of quality. Overcrowding developed, and, with it, 
the decline of morale and communication among neighbors. 

The population increase strained the available city services to the utmost. The 
conditions accompanying overcrowding aggravated still further the problems of 
maintaining police, fire, and health protection. The average cost of maintenance 
per citizen increased far beyond what the city budget provided. Many areas were 
slighted altogether by one or another of the city’s services. 

The solution of these civic difficulties was vastly complicated by the Supreme 
Court ruling that bailiffs of Federal Courts could not be used to enforce restrictive 
covenants. People began to react not only to the grim facts but also to all sorts 
of racial fears and fantasies. In some neighborhoods there was panic or rioting 
when the first Negroes moved in. As residents fled, their places were taken by 
Negroes, whose need for housing was most desperate—and who were willing to 
make desperate bargains for property. In some areas, the Negro in-migration 


“took over” one block after another, thus in effect simply extending the ‘‘black 
belt.” 


Social Disor ganization 


yin SKYROCKETING prices of property, the limitation of property income by 
rent control, the pressure for housing of any kind—these caused individuals 
in all parts of the city to decide to sublet or to create new, smaller units in their 
buildings. In many cases this decision ushered into neighborhoods an unfamiliar 

* Dr. Thelen is associate professor of education and psychology and director of the 
Human Dynamics Laboratory at the University of Chicago. His article is based on a speech 
delivered before the Chicago Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics on 


March 27, 1953. It will appear as the first chapter of his book, Groups at Work, to be 
published in the near future by the University of Chicago Press. 
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kind of person: the tenant. With increased mixing of apartments, rooming 
houses, kitchenette flats, and single-family residences came greater mixing of 
people who differed in their class levels, social backgrounds, values, and ways of 
life. And these changes were most visible when the incomers were Negroes. 

The mixing of class and caste resulted not only in the breakdown of com- 
munication on the block but also in the feeling that communication would now 
be impossible. Neighbors were no longer seen as people one could identify with ; 
the sense of common cause was lost. People felt more and more reluctant to talk 
with the neighbors, and their concerns accordingly turned inward on themselves 
rather than being directed outward as in the past. The deterioration of the 
physical community created only personal problems for individual residents, 
rather than problems for the block or the community as a whole to deal with.! 

The feeling of apathv and frustration of neighbors was assimilated into 
“official” attitudes toward neighborhoods where changes were occurring. There 
was increasing reluctance of city servants to meet the needs of these areas—and 
this added fuel to the flames of resentment and frustration. The result was, in 
effect, that all the usual channels by which citizens normally can get at least some 
action were gradually blocked off. 

Finally, as if to complete this sorry picture of disorganization, there was 
flight; people moved out, sometimes in blind panic and sometimes to find the 
better living their war prosperity made possible. In either case, the flight was 
on the part of people who had enough money to flee; and these people tended 
to belong to the group which had provided leadership and vigilance in the past. 
Thus flight was not only the symbol of panic and of defeat in the face of 
anxiety; it was also the creator of a vacuum in the power structure of the city. 
And there was no lack of people ready and able to turn civic disorder into per- 
sonal wealth. Most notable was the alliance between crime and politics: during 
the decade it changed from a hot-house plant, delicately and blushingly nurtured 
by a few, into a rank prairie weed openly and knowingly nurtured by the many. 

Most citizens were part, parcel, and carrier of the social disorganization. They 
felt lonely, isolated, ‘‘cut off’ from the “group.” Some felt that they had been 
singled out for special persecution. Feelings of helplessness became widespread 
and with these feelings came a stifling blanket of fears. It was, for example, not 
uncommon for people to be afraid at night to put their autos in the garages on 
the alley. Along with fear came anxiety and anger at feeling fearful. Out of 
this arose interpretations that were mostly projections of hostility onto convenient 


target groups (scapegoats): the Negroes, the cops, the landlords, yes, even the 
Democrats. 


*It is true, however, that some neighborhoods contained many groups with regular 
meetings. But these were non-action groups which provided, perhaps, some feeling of 
escape from the frustrations of the role of citizen. They contributed very little to the 
rectification of conditions or to the adjustment of individuals to the conditions. 
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The fears were expressed in rumors of all sorts; nothing was too silly to 
be handed on: the Urban League has a million dollars to “break’’ white blocks 
for Negro occupancy; the syndicate wants to convert all the big homes in the 
Fourth Ward into rooming houses. Fears and anxieties snowballed because there 
were no channels for constructive action to relieve frustration. Apathy and 
defeatism set in, and with these, hypocrisy and guilt feelings, because when one 
is lonely he thinks it is his fault; he blames himself and at the same time tries 
to put up a front both to himself and to the “group” which he does not realize 
exists no longer. These conditions are clearly revealed, for instance, in an inter- 
view with a lovely lady who said that she had lived in the neighborhood all her 
life and intended to finish her days there. In the midst of this painted picture 
of security and comfort a man in overalls interrupted by ringing the doorbell. 
He said, “I’m from Ace Moving Company. Is this the house where I am to pick 
up the furniture?” People would often protest they were going to stay in the 
neighborhood and that they loved it—right up to the point where they melted 
away into the suburbs. 

A general interpretation of all these events is that individual behavior became 
more and more determined by self-concern. It expressed reaction to anxiety in- 
sufficiently controlled by contact with the reality world of objective facts. 


Facing Facts 


Y NOVEMBER 1949, the flight of people along Drexel Avenue, where the 
Negroes had moved in, threatened serious depletion of the congregations of 
certain churches. At their request, the late Tom Wright, director of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, began preliminary discussions with the 57th 
Street Meeting of Friends. From this, came a meeting of forty concerned citizens 
from various organizations in the Hyde Park-Kenwood area. The meeting was 
stormy, and it faced some very sobering facts: 


(1) The fact that sociologists and planners predicted that the area would 
be a slum in ten years. 

(2) The fact that nobody knew of any examples of a community which, 
when once started on the path of deterioration, had worked its way back out. 

(3) The fact that a whole dynamic pattern of forces toward deterioration 
was practically unopposed; and that the reversal of these forces would require 
all-out action on a staggering array of fronts. 


The group saw that there were logically just three alternatives: 


7 On the South Side: 47th to 59th Streets, Cottage Grove Avenue to Lake Michigan. 
This was the nucleus of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference; and the examples 
used in this paper all come from the experiences of the Conference. I have been concerned 
from the beginning in the development of the block program. Another account is by Stuart 
Chase, writing in Reader's Digest, May, 1953. 
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(1) Citizens could flee from the area, leaving it to exploiters and others to 
profit from social deterioration ; 

(2) The group could sit tight and do nothing on the grounds that the 
problems were too big or that they did not have the required resources ; 

(3) The group could start to work. 


I think that this group recognized that going to work did not necessarily 
mean success, but that successful or not one must try. Following this feeling of 
commitment, the group planned a program, and talked about what it could do 
rather than what it couldn't do to get started. Half of the resulting program was 
concerned with pin-pointing specific objectives: enforcing the law; bettering 
the schools; getting recreation facilities; establishing relations with the build- 
ing commissioner's office; planning for future development; running a survey 
of the area to find the extent of deterioration; and so on. For each of these 
objectives, working committees were recruited and set up, and many of these 
committees became influential in mobilizing pressures strategically to get deci- 
sions changed or improved for the benefit of the community. 

The second half of the program was concerned with what has been sometimes 
called the “grassroots’’ aspects. Basically, the origin of this part of the program 
was the realization, in general terms, that no one group of forty dedicated indi- 
viduals could possibly provide the man-hours, skill, time, and energy required 
to reverse the whole pattern of social action in the community. A veritable army 
—coordinated, active, and energetic—would be required. 

Also, it was further recognized that (by definition) a conservation area is 
one which is unstable in the sense that its ultimate fate is in doubt. The positive 
forces of growth appear to have been halted but deterioration has not yet been 
progressed to the point of slum conditions. For slum conditions, incidentally, 
there is a pat answer: this is to bring in the bulldozer to knock everything down, 
relocate the citizens, build new buildings, then move some of the people back 
in. This area had not reached that point. Progress or deterioration in the area 
was seen to depend upon the wisdom of the individual actions of the citizens. 
Thousands of decisions made by citizens everyday add up to a cumulative impact, 
a dynamic, tending toward improvement or toward deterioration. 

Some of the kinds of individual acts and decisions which would forecast the 
community's future are: 


(1) Decisions about how extensively and how adequately to keep up 
property 

(2) Decisions about the use to which property will be put, particularly with 
respect to the type of dwelling units and number of people living in each; 

(3) Initiation of actions and follow-up requests for city services; 

(4) Engagement with others in neighborly conversation so that individuals 
could test ideas about new uses of property before trying to put them into effect ; 
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(5) Expression of attitudes of friendliness or indifference or hostility which 
foster concern for the welfare of all or which indicate only concern for oneself ; 

(6) Maintenance of an attitude of objectivity toward rumors; the tendency 
to make objective inquiry and the feeling of trusting other people’s common 
sense, so that one does not rush off always believing the worst. 


INCE these and many other everyday behaviors of citizens seem to determine 

the fate of the community it was necessary to try to reach everybody if 
possible under conditions which would result in the most intelligent behavior 
possible. The program of organizing citizens block by block on a quasi-social 
basis was set up to provide the social psychological conditions under which 
neighbors would tend to make intelligent decisions based on diagnosis of objec- 
tive realities rather than to make decisions in panic based on unrealistic fears or 
to make exploitative decisions based on immediate rather than long-range self 
interest. 

Before finally adopting the program of block organization it was decided to 
try the idea of neighborly meetings in one block first. A certain block on Drexel 
Avenue had the first meeting in January 1950. This meeting illustrated many of 
the principles and characteristics of most subsequent block meetings and I would 
like to tell you about it. 

It just happened that this block meeting was planned at a strategic time, 
namely, when rumors were sweeping the block that a house was about to be 
sold to exploiters who would pack a Negro family into each room. People were 
concerned and knew that each of the others was concerned. In other words, 
there was something to discuss and no question about that! As soon as the rumor 
swept the block, four people put their houses up for sale. Everybody in a row 
of fifteen owner-occupied houses was invited to the meeting by a small planning 
group of four. These four personally visited the families with whom they were 
already acquainted— it was easier that way. 

As the people came into the meeting, it was clear that they had different 
expectations, ranging from the notion that we were met to consider strategies 
to keep the Negroes out to the feeling that we ought to invite Negroes in and 
turn the neighborhood into an inter-racial paradise. These attitudes were ex- 
pressed fairly readily by people in small discussion groups which had formed 
before the meeting started. 

After about twenty minutes, the feeling arose that we should get started, and 
there were many glances toward the chairman and host. An old man, about 
eighty, climbed upon the stair-landing and opened the meeting with, “What do 
you want me to tell you about those damn niggers?” There was a decidedly 
awkward pause, and the leader replied that while listening to the informal con- 


- * The following account is from H. A. Thelen, “Social Process versus Community 
Deterioration,” Group Psychotherapy, 1V (December 1951), 209-210. 
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versations before the meeting opened, he discovered that we had a wide range 
of feeling about Negroes among us. And he suggested that we might as well 
accept this as the fact about ourselves that we could do nothing about. He 
pointed out, however, that Negroes had bought the apartment across the street 
and he felt that the block faced certain objective possibilities: 


It could form a pitchfork mob to try to drive the Negroes out; 

It could attempt to ignore them; 

It could attempt to establish communication with them with the idea of 
explaining the block’s determination to prevent physical deterioration and 
to make the block a pleasant place in which to live. 


Posed this way, that is, with the objective reality orientation based on alter- 
native action possibilities, the group quickly decided to get into communication. 
A committee was appointed to go calling; attention was given to the problem 
of avoiding the use of people who had strong feelings either for or against 
Negroes. The committee that did call was a strange combination of investigating 
committee and friendship group. The Negroes, fortunately, could see the com- 
mittee’s embarrassment and were mature in helping them to establish com- 
munication. 

Three other actions were taken from the first meeting; the second meeting 
started with the reporting of these actions, introduction of new people, and the 


setting up of an agenda consisting of the things people on the block thought 
were problems to be looked into. 


Objectives of Block Meeting 


AS THE NEIGHBORS left the first meeting they felt considerable relief from 
anxiety. The meeting had not yet done anything very important by way of 
taking action, but the neighbors had found out something that they “knew” 
intellectually but could never have really felt if they had not been called together 
to enter into action. They had found out that there were a lot of people just as 
concerned, just as disturbed, and just as frustrated as they were. Instead of 
feeling that ‘everybody else is perfectly able to cope with the situation but I am 
not,” the individuals found that everybody was equally unable to cope with the 
situation, so that the feeling of inadequacy was dissolved and was replaced by 
the much more objective perception that the group as a whole had problems. 
Thus feelings of being an outsider, of being unable to cut the mustard in the 
community—feelings which had led individuals to turn in on themselves and 
feel lonely—were replaced by a complete reversal of the relationship to the 
group. The group of neighbors was felt now to be supportive; one was no 
longer alone. Under these conditions of establishment of communication and 
support the individual could feel free to act intelligently rather than out of 
anxiety. 
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The restoration of communication thus started through the need for reducing 
anxiety, but it continued as a new pattern on the block. The neighbors had 
become acquainted at the block meeting, and each day, as they passed one another 
on the block, they would say hello. The network of communication on the 
block was reinforced and grew because it became a part of the way of life on 
the block. Aside from reduction of anxiety, this meeting also illustrates a second 
dynamic and a second objective: namely, the setting up of processes of coopera- 
tive problem-solving. These are important for two reasons. First, it is only 
through working together that people acquire meaning for each other, and the 
meaning people have for one another makes the neighborhood one’s home. In 
other words, the relationships developed under conditions of cooperative working 
are also the relationships that will stabilize the neighborhood. Second, the 
solving of problems on the block makes its own contribution to the restoration 
or maintenance of the block. The moving of abandoned cars; the installing of 
porch lights to dispel darkness; the prompt reporting of movements of materials 
into houses so that conversion plans can be checked; the development of tot-lots 
and recreational space; the collective buying and sharing of garden implements 
—all these things are not only the foci for neighborly communication but positive 
acts of neighborhood improvement in their own right. 

And finally, the third objective is one of collective enlightenment to develop 
a pressure against civic slothfulness. Through the recognition and formulation 
of problems, the discussion of alternative action possibilities, the seeking of 
necessary information, the clarification of ideas of why conditions are as they are 
and what can be done about them—all of these things lead to greater enlighten- 
ment, greater acceptance of realities as they are, and to the understanding of 
the broader significance of the cooperative work. In a sense, then, participation 
in the block program is also an educational experience with, we hope, some 
transfer value to many situations of everyday living. 


Principles for Block Leaders 


i RUNNING meetings to obtain these objectives a number of important prin- 
ciples have been identified. These have become, in effect, the bases for the 
training of leadership for community action. Let us take a look at some of these 
principles, not necessarily in the order of their importance. 


(1) For the neighbors to remain involved and interested over a long period 
of time, they must receive rewards at a sufficient rate. The two kinds of rewards 
possible are gratification of individual need for such things as dominance, friend- 
ship, intimacy with certain people, and the opportunity to test ideas; and satis- 
faction in the group accomplishment of tasks. Particularly at the beginning it 
was evident that the reward for task accomplishment would not be sufficiently 
great and frequent to avoid discouragement and to maintain involvement. There- 
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fore, the meetings by design developed a quasi-social character so that through 
parties, friendly chit-chat, sharing of hobbies, games, and informal conversation 
of all sorts, people obtained rewards over and above the rewards of work. 

(2) The only problems on which people will expend energy are the problems 
which they feel are problems. In other words, they are things about which people 
have feelings which they must deal with. Therefore, the problem census is an 
important part of the block meeting so that the group is not inadvertently com- 
mitting itself to action along lines nobody will be motivated to carry through. 

(3) The kind of leadership required is obviously going to be both per- 
missive and work-oriented. We have found from experience that a leadership 
team is far more effective than a single leader. A team will make a more ob- 
jective analysis of how the last meeting went, and it will have more information 
and understanding to use in planning the next meeting. 

(4) A concomitant of the initial attitudes of people in disorganized areas 
is the feeling of lack of trust and suspicion of each other. We have found that 
meetings can be organized much more successfully when friends call on friends 
so that the initial hurdle of distrust does not have to be jumped over or 
burrowed under. 

(5) The basis of participation in block meetings is merely that one lives on 
the block. There is no test of ideology because it is not what people say they 
believe that is important so much as their willingness to work on problems. As 
long as there is willingness to work on problems, ideological differences can be 
settled or avoided. Moreover, the people who are out of sympathy with the 
movement are very likely to be the ones whose actions are most likely to be 
damaging to the block; therefore special effort is put forth to involve them in 
the meetings. 

(6) A widespread fear often expressed by certain types of people is that 
citizens might decide to take a wrong action and if so the block organization 
would become an instrument of evil. There are two relevant principles that make 
this an unnecessary worry. The first is, that under reasonably “democratic” 
leadership, the socially desirable side of people’s ambivalence has a tendency 
to get reinforced and to govern decisions. In plain English, what this means, 
is that if the group is torn between the desire, let us say, to keep Negroes out 
and also the desire to accept their coming, then under good leadership conditions, 
they are much more likely to decide on the socially approved course of action 
rather than the disapproved one. The second principle involved here is that 
whatever decision is made should be regarded as tentative and open for review. 
Presumably if the decision to keep Negroes out is a bad decision, then acting 
on it will produce evidence to that effect; the evidence will be in the form of 
discomfort, difficulties in selling property, and the like. By adopting an experi- 
mentalistic approach to decision-making, the decision can always be changed 
when further relevant evidence becomes available. 
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(7) Each block group is seen as having the right to decide for itself just 
how autonomous it ought to be. While the parent organization puts a great deal 
of effort into getting blocks organized and rolling, it avoids stirring up problems 
of divided loyalty. Everybody in the block can feel loyalty to his own neighbor- 
hood group, but many people may not wish to affiliate with the parent organiza- 
tion. Moreover, by the time a block group has, through its own efforts achieved 
a degree of satisfaction and success, it sometimes resents any kind of interference, 
large or small, by a central organization. The principle then, is that each block 
determines its own degree of autonomy. 

(8) In many cases it is very difficult to know what course of action is the 
“right” course of action to solve the problem. In such cases, the criterion of 
good decision-making is that there is mature cooperation through which all 
relevant facts and feelings are expressed and soberly considered. Under these 
conditions we can assume that the decision arrived at is the best one the group 
is capable of making; it is to be accepted as sound until further evidence comes in. 


Kinds of Problems W orked On 


it IS CLEAR that there are certain kinds of problems that every block works on. 
There are, in addition, many types of projects which seem to be congenial to 
certain blocks but not to others. 


Thus, the problems all blocks are encouraged to deal with include: 


(1) Setting up block standards—e.g., of quality for dwelling units, or a 
code of behaviors that the block expects from its residents. Through participation 
in the development of such standards through discussion, a coercive preventive 
force arises which prevents many selfish impulses from finding expression. 

(2) There is a whole range of city services available to citizens for main- 
taining and servicing the neighborhood. Continual alertness in checking these 
and if necessary, complaining about them, might be thought of as vigilance func- 
tions. The most important vigilance functions from a community standpoint 
are probably those centering around the reporting of suspected illegal conversions 
and the reporting of crime. 

(3) The typical improvement projects, such as putting in tot-lots, planning 
parking space, and so on, have been discussed above. 


In addition to these three basic kinds of effort, some of the following types 
of projects have been undertaken: 


(4) Joining with other blocks on an area job, such as cleaning up the length 
of a business street or digging out all the fire plugs in the area when they are 
covered with snow. 

(5) Collective private enterprises, such as equipping a shop or running 
hobby nights and sharing tools. 
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(6) Recreational or social activities, such as parties, square dancing, and 
poker festivals to raise money for tot-lots and the like. 

(7) Educational programs, using speakers who can tell the neighbors what 
they can do to make their homes less attractive to burglars; what to do about 
auto larcenies; how to have a beautiful lawn. 


Supportive Mechanisms for Recruitment, 
Training, and Spread 


—— MOST SIGNIFICANT dynamics and ideas about citizen participation through 
the block program have been presented. But having significant ideas and 
getting them into widespread action throughout the community require a great 
many supportive devices and a great deal of effort. The total action program 
includes not only the use of block meetings and of working committees stemming 
from such meetings, but also the use of mass meetings, mass media, and inter- 
views with a large number of individuals. 

Mass meetings do a great deal to produce a climate favorable for block 
meetings within the community. The typical pattern of the mass meetings can 
be described about as follows: 

Block people invite all of their neighbors to come, and, in some cases car- 
pools are arranged. The meeting opens with socio-dramas of a variety of typical 
perplexing incidents, and the general aim is, through these socio-dramas, to 
identify and express most of the different attitudes held by members of the 
audience. In effect, this sets the limits for emotional expression, and tends to 
be highly involving of the audience. Following the socio-dramas, there is usually 
a period of discussing facts. This may be done by a panel of experts or by 
informed resource people. Here the aim is to place the emotionalized problem 
into a cognitive context. How widespread are these conditions? What are the 
forces causing them? What sorts of solutions are there? The third step is one 
of audience participation in identifying the problems they see in the neighbor- 
hood. This is ordinarily done through the division of the meeting into smaller 
groups (“buzz groups”) followed by a problem census on the blackboard, and 
deciding on problem priorities through voting or interpretation. 

By this time the meeting has a clear sense of problem, and also some sense 
of gratification through the recognition of community of concern. The next 
step is to outline the plans for action, for the training of block leaders, and for 
the involvement of more people. A training session for leaders is announced. 
Finally, each person in the audience has a card on which to check one of some 
eight ways of participating further. These range from being a block leader to 
volunteering for secretarial work. 

The most effective meeting of this kind was in an area where Negroes were 
moving in, so that there was plenty of affect to be channeled. At this meeting, 
out of two hundred and thirty people, forty-five volunteered to attend the 
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announced training sessions, with the understanding that they might very well 
become block leaders. 

Some meetings, which are more frankly aimed at immediate organization of 
blocks, set up the all-important buzz groups in somewhat different fashion. The 
floor of the meeting hall is laid out like a map of the community, and there are 
street corner signs placed in their proper spatial relationship to each other. The 
people are then asked to find their own “neighborhood” and join with their 
neighbors to discuss problems and elect someone from their own group to be a 
leader. This person then comes in for training and takes responsibility either for 
carrying on or for finding someone to take his place. 

For the purpose of helping people who are interested in being block leaders 
but are not quite sure they are “ready” for the responsibility, a type of training 
session which we have called the “community clinic’’ has been invented. These 
are held every three weeks. They start with a statement of the objectives of the 
block program. This is followed by a report summarizing the various activities 
of the working committees of the Conference, in an effort to help people realize 
the extent of the resources they can draw upon, and also to feel a part of the 
total program. After this comes the reporting of block meetings held since the 
last clinic. Actions, issues and attitudes are reported by someone from the block; 
and these are exciting stories indeed. Next the group is divided into small prac- 
tice groups which are variously concerned with: practicing calling on people to 
invite them to meetings; strategies for finding leadership in blocks and getting 
them organized; skills and techniques for leading meetings; and finally, a 
session devoted to giving authoritative information about how various kinds of 
problems can be worked on. 

The people coming to these meetings are recruited through the local Hyde 
Park Herald, through a mimeographed newsletter, through personal arm-twisting 
of acquaintances, and through the executive secretary of the Conference who 
notes every person who calls in with a problem as a potential organizer of a 
block. 

In addition to these devices, there is a steering committee for block opera- 
tion composed of leaders from the various organized blocks. These meetings 
are concerned with developing program ideas, training of leaders, swapping 
experiences, and planning recommendations to the conference as a whole. 

Consultation is available to individuals who wish it through the Conference 
office which has a part-time block worker; through the University which has 
funds from the Wieboldt Foundation to maintain a consultant service; and 
through the block steering committee whose experienced block leaders are willing 
to help others. 

During the summer there is a Workshop, jointly sponsored by the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory at the University and the Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations. It spends three weeks in bringing people together from action organiza- 
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tions in the Chicago area with the findings, techniques, and methods of urban 
sociology and group dynamics. Block leaders are welcomed in this workshop, 
and have demonstrated considerable skill in applying their training to the de- 
velopment of block programs. 

One of the most effective methods for spreading the program to other blocks 


is through the use of observers who attend the meetings and then go home and 
do likewise. 


Significance and Accomplishment of the Block Program 


(1) The pattern of action through citizen participation with supporting 
services has been taken over with appropriate modifications by groups in other 
parts of Chicago: Woodlawn, Park Manor, Chatham-Avalon, and in Oakland. 

(2) These is no question that the city hall attitude toward these areas as 
being beyond redemption and not worthy of servicing has changed in proportion 
to the activities of these neighborhood conferences. 

(3) There is no question either that the active, quiet ground work of these 
neighborhood conferences is making a real contribution to involving major insti- 
tutions in their areas in the work. This brings in power people of the commu- 
nity who are capable of dealing directly at political and economic levels with 
some of these problems. 

(4) There is no question that the areas with active block organizations have 
improved physically and stabilized themselves psychologically. Illegal conver- 
sions have stopped, flight from these areas is well nigh stopped, and there is 
much more tendency to regard the neighborhood as home. 

Speaking personally, as a methodologist in the field of social action, I should 
say the most exciting demonstration made by the block program is that there is 
a vast, almost limitless source of power that can be tapped for improvement of 
the community. This source of power is the individual’s own need for security 
and adequacy channelled into constructive community activity. If this power 
can be mobilized and involved in community work, there seems to be almost 
no limit to what can be accomplished. 

A second significant feature for me has been the gradual spelling out of the 
role of the citizen in urban society. It is a much larger role than merely putting 
a ballot in the box every few years. It involves exercise of responsibilities, 
knowledge and will to use available resources for problem-solving. So far as 
I know at the present time there is no place where these important aspects of 
the citizen role are specifically taught except in the action of the neighbors on 
the block. From one standpoint, the block program can be regarded as a vast 
adult education program in learning the operational meaning of democracy. 

The third generalization that emerges from our experience is that the rules 
of discourse recommended by general semantics take on extremely practical sig- 
nificance when seen in the context of block meetings, which, especially at the early 
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stages, are often fraught with anxieties. The avoidance of ideological discussion 
at high levels of abstraction, the avoidance of sweeping generalities, the substitu- 
tion of observable fact in place of rumor and unchecked inference, the insistence 
on the concrete and specific in discussion, the making of accurate “‘maps’’ of the 
community “territories” prior to decision-making—these are rules of discourse 
which govern the way in which group leaders try to conduct their meetings. They 
also govern largely the discussion of mature groups. This is not to say that group 
leaders or members have studied or are consciously applying the principles of 
general semantics. But the student of general semantics who finds himself in a 
block organization quickly sees ample confirmation of semantic principles in the 
successes of the group. As fears and prejudices are unblocked and extensionali- 
zation begins, communication becomes richer in content and relevancy, resulting 
in the sharing of knowledge and therefore in realistic problem-solving behavior. 

The final major demonstration is that there is a close relationship between 
the concepts of scientific method and democracy. Avoiding for the moment the 
arguments about what democracy is, still I am impressed by such parallels as the 
fact that you can relate the requirement of scientific method for all relevant 
information to the democratic concept of respect for individuals. You can equate 
the need to test ideas apart from people, using objective criteria, as the major 
condition for obtaining freedom for expression in a group. You can equate the 
testing of hypotheses as the basic instrument for consolidating knowledge with 
the step-wise planning of action in which each step is based on the effects of 
the previous step. It is my feeling that these and other parallellisms between 
democracy and scientific method are by no means accidental. I see these, along 
with some common teachings of most religious creeds, as evidence that man, 
through various avenues of interpretation of experience, is gradually beginning 
to nail down a fairly basic set of ideas about human interaction, its control, and 
its possibilities for the achievement of a better world. 





Both social and antisocial forces are at work wherever men are 
living together. In view of this, does it not mean garbling the facts 
and barring, from the outset, the way to a true understanding of the 
eternal tragedy that is human coexistence, when such a reality is 
simply called “‘society’’? Why omit in the name the antisocial com- 


ponent? By simply inserting it we shall become aware that no society 
has ever been a “‘society.” 


Jose ORTEGA Y GASSET, Concord and Liberty 





COMMUNICATION 
IN SCIENCE FICTION 


ROBERT PLANK * 


Sprang like a mushroom, science fiction has in a few years achieved the 
status of a major literary genre in its own right. It has hardly yet, however, 
been subjected to systematic investigation. One of the first problems to be faced 
would be that its rapid sprouting must, obviously, be a symptom of whatever 
it is that is peculiar about the present state of our civilization. But what is that? 
One expects science fiction to be particularly concerned with science, in the 
usual sense of the word. It is surprising to find that this is not so. These systems 
of fantasy are, rather, preoccupied with communication. 

It may be that this preoccupation is the key to the question of how science 
fiction reflects broader trends of our times. For it is the same focus of interest 
which characterizes semantics; and the same preoccupation has played a growing 
role in our social and political life, coming to the fore in the importance of such 
concepts as the “iron curtain.”’ 

The science-fiction literature of the last few years offers an abundance of 
material to illustrate the various forms that the preoccupation with communica- 
tion may take. The classical guise is perhaps that displayed in “Discontinuity” 
by Raymond F. Jones (Astounding Science Fiction, October 1950). 

The central character of the story is Dr. Mantell, a scientist who has ““pro- 
vided the medical world with its most brilliant technique in thirty centuries of 
its history. . . . With one sweep he eliminated the centuries old butchery of 
lobotomy and topectomy which had maimed hundreds of thousands in its long 
fad” (p. 83). This he achieved by the ‘Mantell Synthesis’: ‘He could tear 
apart the brain of a man, cell by cell, and reconstruct it in the image of a living 
human being” (p. 79). The operation proceeds by building “blank molecules’ 
which are then “punched” with data from “giant pattern molecules.” A ‘semantic 
selector’’ is built in. 

However, Mantell’s experiments had led to “intensifying the very conditions 
they were designed to heal. In a hundred cases of extensive brain damage, his 
process had restored life, but only in varying degrees of hopeless aphasia. At 
first the public hailed the magnitude of his stride, then, revolted by the horror 
of his failures, they had turned against him with a mighty clamor’ (p. 83). 


* Robert Plank (LL.D., M.S.W.) is Social Service Supervisor, Neuro-psychiatric Sec- 
tion, Veterans Administration Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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At the beginning of the story, after fifteen years of married life, Alice 
Mantell, with the help of her lover, has attempted to murder her husband, but 
has succeeded merely in bashing his head in. Mantell's coworkers, finding him 
after his wife's assault more dead than alive, decide to put him together again 
by subjecting him to the “Mantell Synthesis.’ The result is that he is restored 
to complete health—in fact, he feels better than ever before—but he finds him- 
self totally unable to communicate with other people, either by speaking or 
writing. 

It is noteworthy that no other symptom is mentioned, yet the reaction to 
his condition is drastic. Dr. Vixen, Mantell’s chief assistant, “was staring, his 
face reflecting sickness of heart” (p. 85). Dr. Mantell himself “knew what 
his fate would be. Visual, auditory, ataxic aphasia—schizophrenia—they would 
put a label on him and lock him in a jail. They'd lock him up for the rest of his 
life because somehow he had become imprisoned behind an incredible wall of 
communication failure” (p. 86). 

So he escapes from the Synthesis Laboratory to a suburban insane asylum. 
There he finds several of his former patients who are in custody, and he is over- 
joyed to discover that he can talk to them. The cause of the supposed failures 
of the Mantell Synthesis is found: having “semantic selector banks’’ built into 
them, the brains of the synthesized have been freed of so much ballast that they, 
far from being schizophrenic, aphasic, etc., are really ‘the most completely sane 
people the world has ever known” (p. 97). Their communication system is so 
nearly perfect that they can have no truck with the poor linguistic systems of 
communication of us non-synthesized folk—an astonishing situation which is 
explained as follows: “All are beyond our comprehension because, as Shannon 
demonstrated so long ago, a channel cannot pass a message of greater entropy 
than the channel capacity without equivocation. Since we demand zero entropy 
and ordinary communication employs so much higher values, we understand 
nothing” (p. 99). 


jee REST is easy. Putting the Mantell Synthesis into reverse gear as it were, 
some “‘entropy’’ is reintroduced into the brain of one of the synthesized. 
Then two people—one of them Alice Mantell—are kidnapped and synthesized. 
These cases—both striking successes since they are made over into perfect beings 
—convince Dr. Vixen. ‘* ‘If those two could be changed,’ he whispered half to 
himself, ‘the whole world can be made over. I am next. You'll let me be next?’ 
he demanded urgently. ‘And after me, the whole world’” (p. 109). 

All this sounds quite puerile. Surely one would not find a story of this sort 
in a purportedly scientific book. But, as Hayakawa points out,! one does. To any- 
one who has read some of those ‘‘case histories” on which L. Ron Hubbard 
built his doctrine of ‘Dianetics” (the ‘“‘Modern Science of Mental Health’), 


*“From Science-fiction to Fiction-science,” ETC., VIII (1951), 280-293. 
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the motifs and the atmosphere of “Discontinuity” have a familiar ring. And one 
might doubt whether Jones would have displayed so much crusading zeal at the 
end of his story, were it not for the impression that his fantasy is backed by a 
new method which can solve the problem of communication once and for all. 

What is noteworthy about both Jones’ science fiction and Hubbard’s fictitious 
science is that they give expression to the feeling that present methods of com- 
munication are unsatisfactory; according to both, not only technical means must 
be improved but also underlying mental processes. Communication is by defini- 
tion interpersonal, but both Jones and Hubbard identify it with an inner mental 
process. The demand for better communication changes in this way into a 
demand for clearing the mind. 

This is to be achieved by a post-traumatic reconstruction comparable to 
birth—Mantell, awakened from Synthesis, “endured the pains of primal birth” 
(p. 84). A similar rebirth theme appears in Dianetics. Any person who is not 
thus reconstructed, or who does not possess that perfect communication system 
which is actually beyond human reach, is flatly labeled insane. Fear of insanity 
is an obviously dominant motif, though it is largely disguised as fear of the 
treatment meted out to the insane—which is distorted beyond recognition. We 
may note the obsession with the ‘“‘butchery’’ of lobotomy which is referred to as 
though it were an extremely common psychiatric practice. 

The world of such stories—many modern science fiction tales as well as 
Hubbard's “case histories’ —is peopled with individuals who are able to exert a 
powerful influence on human minds, and especially on the mind of the hero. 
Depending on the place of those persons in the pattern of interpersonal relation- 
ships, this influence may be beneficent or sinister. It is, of course, always an 
essentially magical influence. It is a strongly directive communication, and 
usually perpetrated by methods which are outside of normal human experience, 
if not outside of experience altogether. 

It would thus seem that there is a compulsive need which forces the author 
of science fiction to deal with the problem of communication. It must not be 
overlooked that there is also a technical requirement of his craft which exerts a 
powerful pressure in the same direction. 


HILE the foregoing is true of much of science fiction, it is even more uni- 

versally true of a literary genre which is not identical with science fiction 
but has ties with it—utopian fiction. All utopias and a large proportion of science 
fiction stories are concerned with depicting a society and way of life which is 
different from that in which the author actually moves. He must therefore trans- 
pose his hero into an alien world by letting him sink into a magic sleep to wake 
up in another century, by letting him travel to a far-away and hidden place, or 
by some more abstruse method. The preferred vehicle nowadays is, of course, 
the space ship. 
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All those travels to distant stars, into the future, or more modestly, just to 
uncharted ‘ilands of the Pacific, raise tremendous problems of interpersonal 
communications. Older authors generally ignored them. Their globetrotters, 
space travelers, and shipwrecked sailors land on a foreign shore and begin 
blithely to talk and to listen to the natives as though the language gulf did not 
exist—an unrealistic procedure which could only be justified as long as the 
problem of communications just did not evoke any interest. 

This situation changed with Kipling, who included in his collection A Di- 
versity of Creatures (1912) a very odd short story, “Easy as A.B.C.,” in which 
he equipped an expeditionary force with all the paraphernalia a signal corps 
could dream of. This interest in communication has of late become more marked. 
Communication now plays a paramount role in the works of practically all 
science fiction writers and utopists. 

In one group of them, communication is sinister, technical, and a one-way 
process. The “‘telescreen’” in the late George Orwell's influential novel Nineteen 
Eighty-four and the ‘mending apparatus’’ in ‘The Machine Stops” (an anti- 
Wellsian short story by the famous British writer E. M. Forster) are almost 
diabolical devices by which the powers that rule the world crush the individual. 
Such contraptions were not known to earlier authors. 

In another group, represented by Olaf Stapledon’s Odd John (a fantasy 
on the idea of development, by mutation, of a super-normal type of man) and 
by a host of lesser works, communication means telepathy. This is not a new 
idea. The motif of telepathy is found in old works like Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Voyage dans le Soleil and in such intermediate works as Wells’ Men Like Gods; 
but it is now used much more freely. Telepathic powers, especially as part 


of the endowment of a new species or of robots have become quite commonplace 
in science fiction. 


a COMMON denominator of all these devices is that they provide rapid and 
penetrating communication by shortcutting the more conventional medium 
of language. It cannot be a matter of mere chance that the shift to this concept 
coincided with the catastrophe of 1914 which has been conceived of as the 
great breakdown of understanding, and that it has paralleled the emergence of 
disciplines specifically dealing with communications, such as significs, semantics, 
and cybernetics. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that these fictitious methods of communication 
obviate the necessity of confession. In Nineteen Eighty-four, the special twist 
that confessions are exacted even though the authorities, thanks to their privi- 
leged means of communications, have known everything all along, becomes to 
the author the crowning abomination. In some science fiction stories, telepathy— 
in the hands of the forces of law—is a powerful weapon against evil schemes. 
What telepathic forces would mean in a patient-psychotherapist relationship can 
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easily be inferred. It should also be noted that the idea of telepathy is markedly 
close to the patient's delusion that his mind is being read and influenced, which 
is so common in paranoid schizophrenia. Herein lies the real connection between 
the communications problem and psychosis which was dimly seen in Jones’ 
“Discontinuity.” 

All the elements which have been gradually evolved in science fiction tie in 
with various phenomena of our culture outside of science fiction. All centering 
around the problem of communication, they form a complex pattern; we can 
recognize two strands in it. 

One is a well-known phenomenon, though clothed in a new and unusual 
garb: the desire to be removed from the earth; to be reconstructed; to be able 
to make confessions without having to put them into words; to escape the conse- 
quences of being declared insane—all this is known to the psychotherapist as 
resistance. 

This, however, is but one side of the picture: that same desire to escape from 
this world; to be reborn; to obtain a clearer mind; to be endowed miraculously 
with a better system of communication; that paradoxical doubt about the place 
of sanity (are the psychotic on the outside of reality, looking in, or are we?)— 
all these are manifestations of the anxiety and discomfort which have char- 
acterized the most recent stage of our civilization. 

These are the tendencies which flavor the peculiar atmosphere of science 
fiction. They are, to a surprising degree, identical with undercurrents that 
characterize much of the actual world in which we all live. The same parallelism 
which prevails with regard to communications could also be demonstrated as 
far as some related complexes of ideas are concerned, such as the by now rather 
trite motif of space travel. Inside science fiction as well as outside it, all these 
imaginative attempts to escape emotional discomfort may gain even greater im- 
portance if present trends continue. 

The emergence of a deviant emotional climate in a civilization, as the rise 
of the Nazis taught us to our sorrow, is not a matter ever to be taken lightly. 


There is an adage that when a man lies prostrate, if no angel lifts him up, the 
devil will. 





Tradition is a peculiar form of sleepwalking. It makes a man 
think, feel, desire in forms that from time out of mind have pre- 
vailed in his human environment and about whose validity he feels 
no misgivings whatever. 


Jose OrTEGA Y Gasset, Concord and Liberty 
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TOWARD PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY ? 


HERMANN WEIN * 


| ie SINCE America became a land to dream and write about, it has been 
equated in the European mind with a primarily pragmatic and materialistic 
orientation. In the typologizing way of the human imagination, the United 
States is for Europeans even today the country of gadgets and refrigerators and 
lack of ‘‘culture.”” Of course, such generalizations, inadequate and unjust though 
they are, do have their measure of truth. So, one would suppose, has the con- 
viction among European philosophers that American philosophy is identical with 
positivism. Yet both prejudices, if tested by personal experience, are likely to 
be modified if not dissolved. 

Such at least was my conclusion at the end of my three-months trip to the 
universities of the Middle and Far West. I came to the United States as a Rocke- 
feller Foundation Fellow to study the interrelationships between philosophy and 
anthropology, and the insights I gained were, I think, revealing and hopeful for 
the problem of closer cooperation between American and European philosophy. 
But I was particularly impressed by the degree to which the European prejudice 
equating American philosophy with positivism is in error. I found an immense 
and fruitful diversity of philosophical and methodological trends, and both this 
diversity and the nature of its development can be of great significance for our 
mutual enlightenment in all disciplines concerned with the nature of man. 

I heard people referring humorously to the “‘positivistic belt.’ At its ex- 
tremes, Hans Reichenbach of the University of California at Los Angeles and 
Rudolf Carnap of the University of Chicago probably see their own significant 
work, particularly on the problem of probability, as the model for any philosophy 
that is to be taken seriously and the prototype for any such philosophy in the 
future. Thinkers like Herbert Feigl at the University of Minnesota and Gustav 
Bergmann at the University of Iowa, on the other hand, are very much aware 


* Dr. Wein is Distinguished Professor of Philosophy at the University of Géttingen. 
He was in the United States as Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in 1951-52 to study the 
relations between philosophy and anthropology, and his article is an informal report of his 
impressions, giving a visitor's diagnosis of the interdisciplinary trends in this country. He 
is author of Untersuchungen iiber das Problembewusstsein (1937) and Das Problem des 
Relativismus (1950), and a co-editor of the journal, Philosophia Naturalis. His article 


was translated from the German by Miss Eva Schiffer, Department of German, Harvard 
University. 
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of the fact that all logical processes depend for the accuracy of their procedure 
on the limited nature of the area of application in which they operate. Another 
distinct position in this group is represented by the significant and original work 
of Willard Quine (Harvard), Ernest Nagel (Columbia), Charles Stevenson 
(University of Michigan), and Max Black (Cornell). Donald Williams (Har- 
vard) combines the analytic method with an ontological intention. 

Possessed by the general European prejudice, I felt as if I were venturing 
into the lion’s den when I set out for the headquarters of logical empiricism, 
as the United States is regarded. But surely American hospitality would be ex- 
tended even to dissenting colleagues from abroad. More than that, I found the 
United States to be not only a land of smiling philosophers but also of philoso- 
phers smiling at themselves. Philosophy which practices self-irony is no longer 
so much based on David Hume as on Ludwig Wittgenstein. The “meaning” 
of philosophic postulations about reality is set in quotation marks. ‘Science’ 
(Wissenschaft) has monopolistic rights over all approaches to reality and deal- 
ings with it. For the radicals in this group the true answer of philosophy is 
that the question of philosophy was an error. There is such a thing as science 
but no such thing as a philosophy of reality and its categories. 

Yet it is precisely this honest, tolerant-intolerant scepticism which seems to 
others with whom I talked to be an indication of the many serious dangers within 
American civilisation today. The particular attitude of those players of the 
logical /udus mundi, the attitude of cool detachment, is opposed by the holy 
zeal of the defenders of natural law. Then, too, the United States is the country 
where there are non-Catholic neo-Thomists—a surprising combination to the 
European visitor. First of these is probably John Wild of Harvard with his most 
remarkable group on “‘realistic philosophy.” Through students of Wild, con- 
nections have here been established with the practical work of the UN Com- 
mission for Human Rights. There is, furthermore, the ‘Foundation for Inte- 
grated Education” in New York. Henry Margenau, Eugene Higgins Professor of 
Physics and Natural Philosophy in the excellent Philosophy Department of Yale 
University, is its main scientific adviser. 


I SOON began to wonder if the cliché that positivism continues to reign in 
North America in totalitarian fashion is perhaps no more than an excuse for 
the hair-raising lack of familiarity of Europeans with the great variety of idea- 
tional trends on that continent. One must of course not be misled by the cubby- 
holes of departmentalization. Philosophy, for instance, is taught and dealt with 
outside the departments of philosophy as well. Examples of this are the work 
of such great scholars as Werner Jaeger, Carl Friedrich, I. A. Richards, Robert 
Ulich, Percy Bridgman (Harvard), Robert Redfield, David Riesman, O. G. 
von Simson (Chicago), as well as some courses on literary criticism in the vari- 
ous departments of literature. 
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Anthropology is one of the large principal fields in most American uni- 
versities. At the same time, it is a focus for diverse sub-groups among other 
fields. “Cultural anthropology” and “social anthropology’’ have developed in 
the United States far beyond their biologically and ethnologically empiric origin. 
Most of the leading cultural anthropologists do not deny that this approach today 
opens up philosophic problems, including that of “cultural relativism.” 

“Culture” is not synonymous with Kultur. Culture was at first defined in 
strictly materialistic-positivistic fashion as the sum-total of human behavior. By 
behavior was meant observable and measurable muscle movement. Almost every- 
one today recognizes the inadequacy of this definition. The manifestations of 
life in a human community are subject to a principle of unity. This principle 
is formulated as the ‘‘value orientation’ or as the predominant “theme” of a 
given culture, or as a structural motif, which pervades all the objectifications of 
the particular culture. Clyde Kluckhohn at Harvard, for example, believes that 
there is a pervasive, central motif in the culture of the Navaho, in their orna- 
ments and weaving patterns, in their ritual and colloquial phrases. He describes 
this as a motif of openness: nothing is ever completely closed off; always there 
must be a gap left open by which the spirits can escape. But the principle of 
unity that underlies the individual manifestations of a culture can also be desig- 
nated simply as its particular Weltanschauung, its ‘set of postulates” (F. S. C. 
Northrop). 

The orthodox positivistic concepts of culture and behavior have broken 
down. The way is open to communication with European—certainly with Ger- 
man—philosophy and philosophy of history. For this, the influence of Max and 
Alfred Weber, Oswald Spengler, perhaps even of Wilhelm Dilthey, certainly 
of Nietzsche, is in part responsible. Edward Shils, co-editor (with the great 
Harvard sociologist Talcott Parsons) of the recently published collection of 
essays, Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), spoke 
of the need “to re-systematize Max Weber.’’ Henry A. Murray of the Social 
Relations Department at Harvard, probably one of the greatest, most fascinating, 
and most charming figures of present-day intellectual America, is engaged in 
defending the crucial function which the creative imagination fulfills for all 
that which is essentially human. Can one imagine a more anti-positivistic under- 
taking? 


The Cultural Anthropologists 


NE OF THE standard works of modern American cultural anthropology, 
A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology (New York, 1923, rev. ed., 1948), broke 
with the dogmatism of a merely biological theory of human behavior as early 
as the twenties. From here a bridge to Nicolai Hartmann’s ‘Theorie des objek- 
tiven Geistes” suggests itself more than readily. Ralph Linton (Yale), a great 
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fountainhead of today’s anthropologists, began, like all the masters of this 
young science, by doing research in primitive societies. His love is for the 
wonderful works of native African art which he brought back home. He lived 
in Africa and Madagascar, as Bronislaw Malinowski, Margaret Mead, Laura 
Thompson at one time lived among the Oceanians, Robert Redfield in Mexico, 
Clyde Kluckhohn and his wife among the Navaho Indians. John Collier, who, 
together with his wife, the anthropologist Laura Thompson-Collier, provided 
me with an opportunity for many philosophical discussions, is the president of 
the Institute of Ethnic Affairs in Washington, D.C. At Northwestern University 
there is a special foundation for African anthropology under the direction of 
Melville Herskovits and William Bascom. The theory of more-than-biological 
determinants, of the distinguishing “theme” of every culture (Morris Opler, 
Cornell; Robert Redfield, Chicago; F. S. C. Northrop, Yale; ef al.), is, in 
other words, based on more than speculation. It is not a questionable philosophy 
of spiritual substance or a “Kulturseele” of the Hegelian or Spenglerian sort. 
Nevertheless, its center is a philosophic thesis which can be peeled out of it. 
The living being, man, which, as empiricism itself shows, simply does not 
exist merely organically but culturally, is therefore obviously no mere biological 
automaton of impetus and response. For he does not respond to the impetus as 
such, i.e., merely as a physico-chemical fact. Rather he responds only to the 
“interpreted’”’ impetus, taken as significant and ‘‘explicated” in a meaningful 
way. And this leads to a curious connection with some important work within 
American philosophical activity in the narrower sense. The theory of “interpre- 
tation” and “meaning” encompasses the basic theory of “sign” and ‘‘symbol.”’ 
Above and beyond the merely logical analysis of language, the task now becomes 
the relationship of language to man as a whole, to the being that acts in situa- 
tions and communicates in the group. New and far-reaching vistas of present 
and future significance are being found for the misused word “semantics” 
by such superb team works on language and thought as the one at the University 
of Michigan under Charles Stevenson and William Frankena, which works in 
cooperation with anthropologists, historians, linguists, et al. The two supremely 
rewarding and basic standard works are I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden’s The 
Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1923) and Charles Morris’ Signs, Language 
and Behavior (New York, 1946). European philosophy of language, which 
operates in arrogant disregard of such American works, is, to put it mildly, 
fourflushing. 

If no relationship exists between the observed and the non-observed, the 
given and the non-given, human experience is not possible. Without this rela- 
tionship language, communication, and science are impossible. The pragmatic 
reality of human existence, even to a certain extent of animal existence, depends 
upon the understanding of signs which indicate that which is not given but is 
designated. 
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Mu CRITICAL ontology of the kind of Nicolai Hartmann sees the rela- 
tionship between sign and thing designated founded in the categorical 
structure of relationships inherent in being. Such a theory, and generally speak- 
ing any attempt at a cosmological theory, or even of a continuation of White- 
head's Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology (Cambridge, England, 
1929), do not seem to attract American philosophers. No more than a few 
significant thinkers, like Victor Lowe (Johns Hopkins University), Charles 
Hartshorne (Chicago), Paul Weiss (Yale), are committed followers of the 
mathematician and philosopher A. N. Whitehead. Nevertheless I found it 
possible to have fruitful discussions about the modern ontological problem of 
categories with Williams as well as with Wild, with Herbert Schneider in New 
York above all and with W. H. Werkmeister in Nebraska and Brand Blanshard 
at Yale, with Hugh Miller in Los Angeles or John Goheen in Palo Alto, with 
Stephen Pepper in Berkeley, Everett Hall in Iowa City, Lewis Hahn in St. Louis, 
and Hubert Alexander in Albuquerque, N. M.; with Charner Perry in Chicago 
as with Roderick Chisholm and John Ladd in Providence, R. I., and C. I. Lewis 
at Harvard. With all these American philosophers enough common ground was 
discovered to yield discussion, and in many cases enough to produce under- 
standing. Questions were mutually admitted as valid, not declared “nonsensical.” 
In sum, a European visitor would have to shut his eyes or conceal the truth to 
be able to maintain that nothing but positivism was to be seen far and wide. 
True, the Wittgenstein’s disparagement of philosophy is strong. However, the 
positivistic and analytic movement transcends itself in its most brilliant minds, 
as, for example, in Feigl, Quine, Williams, Morris, and others. But into what 
new realm the road now leads is not yet clear. The new conception of man, 
grown out of empiricism; the pragmatic, anthropological broadening of se- 
mantics, point with great promise beyond the materialism and behaviorism of 
yesterday. Could it be that there is a trend toward some kind of “philosophic 
anthropology’? I evoked a good deal of response by this question, a good many 
“yes s’” and a good many “‘no’s,”’ but hardly anywhere did I find a lack of under- 
standing and a rejection of the question as meaningless and academic. No 
matter how this reaction ought to be interpreted, its significance at this time 
must not be overrated. Nevertheless, the interesting first chapter of Toward a 
General Theory of Action is, as Edward Shils himself once called it, in a certain 
sense a “‘prolegomenon for a future philosophic anthropology.” 

And, as a matter of fact, even though professionally the term has not come 
into general use, I believe that there is already in America a kind of latent philo- 
sophical anthropology. For there seems to be a widespread trend among a 
number of schools of thought toward a ‘theory of action”: the neopositivism 
of the Vienna Circle, which after its transplantation to the United States devel- 
oped into logical or scientific empiricism; the theory of language and of “signs 
and symbols’’—one of the most original achievements of American philosophy 
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today—all these are moving in this direction, as well as American sociology and 
cultural anthropology. In European terms, this last can be regarded as the 
corner stone of a new philosophy of man, to follow upon the metaphysical age. 


American Semanticists 


N THIS COOPERATIVE interdisciplinary effort to increase our understanding of 
the nature of human action and behavior, general semantics, as founded by 
Alfred Korzybski, has played an essential part. S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action serves, among many others, as an excellent example of the 
approach and intent of this movement. It is noteworthy that in Europe, semantics 
and semiotics are still largely thought of as a kind of esoteric grammar of 
philosophical abstractions, and that the broad human conception that these two 
significant young disciplines have had from the start are entirely unknown there. 
Admittedly, the original concern of semantics was the analysis, clarification, 
interpretation, and structure of natural as well as of formalized and mathe- 
matically structured artificial languages. But the problems of semantics and 
semiotics themselves have made them gravitate to their present central concern, 
which is the relationship of language to human nature and existence as a whole. 
It is astonishing how little note has been taken in Europe to date of what is 
really the flourishing of a unique philosophy of language in the United States, 
of works that have already become “classics,” by men like Edward Sapir, Ben 
jamin Lee Whorf, Charles W. Morris, and I. A. Richards; and, of course, of 
such an invaluable and exciting article as “Language, Mind and Reality’ by 
B. L. Whorf (ETC., IX, 167-188, Spring 1952). There is simply no equivalent 
in Europe today for the new approach of Korzybski and Whorf to the problem 
which in 1949 Herbert Feig] formulated as follows: “Human nature and 
human history become progressively understood in the light of advancing 
science.” Korzybski speaks of man as the “'time-binding animal.” 

Again and again points appear at which cooperative endeavor between 
Europe and America could be set in motion and which have not been exploited. 
Further attempts to determine such points would be of real importance. There 
is in the United States no more than a very limited appreciation of what is being 
done in philosophy in Europe today within the Continental tradition. There is, 
on the other hand, just as little willingness in Europe (or at least in Germany) 
to concern oneself with most of the work done in the realm of orthodox 
positivism. 

Descartes once traveled to rid himself of his prejudices. But today that is 
not sufficient. What do we really have to offer each other? It seems to me that 
precisely the completely different way in which positivism in North America is 
at many points being dissolved from within would be worth being adopted by 
European philosophers. It is mot a dissolution under the impulse of a new meta- 
physics. Nor is it a matter of atomic physics or quantum mechanics. It is a 
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dissolution consistent with the process of research, specifically on the problems 
of man, on the function of human speech for man as a whole, and on the state 
of order of all “patterns” of human culture subject to a principle of unity. It is 
a newly formulated problem of universals, more accurately, a new Problematik 
of the relative and the universal: not in the realm of cosmology but in the 
anthropological realm of the knowledge-of-reality in the broadest sense. 





He accords an absolute meaning to the epithet useful, which, in 
truth, has no more meaning if taken by itself than the words high, 
low, right, and left. It simply designates a relationship and requires 
a complement: useful for this or that. The complement itself must 
be put into question, and, as we shall see later on, the whole problem 
of action is then raised. 


SIMONE DE Beauvoir, The Ethics of Ambiguity 


+ 


Thus the special symbolic forms are not imitations, but organs 
or reality, since it is solely by their agency that anything real be- 
comes an object for intellectual apprehension, and as such is made 
visible for us. The question as to what reality is apart from these 
forms, and what are its independent attributes, becomes irrelevant 
here. For the mind, only that can be visible which has some definite 
form; but every form of existence has its source in some peculiar 
way of seeing, some intellectual formulation and intuition of mean- 
ing. Once language, myth, art and science are recognized as such 
ideational forms, the basic philosophical question is no longer that 
of their relation to an absolute reality which forms, so to speak, 
their solid and substantial substratum; the central problem now is 
that of their mutual limitation and supplementation. Though all 
function organically together in the construction of spiritual reality, 
yet each of these organs has its individual assignment. 


ERNST CAssiRER, Language and Myth 





THE SPOKEN WORD AND 
THE GREAT UNSAID 


é 


WENDELL JOHNSON * 


F YOU LOOK at your father long enough you will swear he is someone you 
have never seen before. 

And so with the work we do: the field of speech, intently contemplated by 
one who finds his occupation in it, comes near to losing its plausibility. This 
state in which we see as though for the first time something we have long taken 
for granted is probably essential to innovation and growth. It is the state which 
must certainly be achieved in some measure if we are to fashion new answers to 
old questions — questions such as, “What is speech?” It is this question with 
which the first and substantial part of this paper is concerned. The answer given 
—arrived at, so far as possible, in the attitude of a calf looking at a new gate—is 
summarized in the schematic diagram presented in Figure 1. On the basis of 
this answer, a few modest comments concerning possible trends in speech and 
communication are ventured toward the end of the discussion. 

Whether or not we agree with the old adage, “if you can’t diagram it you 
don’t understand it,’ we cannot doubt that the diagrams we draw are akin to 
our responses to the Rorschach ink blots in revealing our inner workings; thus 
they usually do help to clarify, if not what we are talking about, at least our 
manner of talking about it. If, then, Figure 1 tells you less than you might hope 
about speech as an aspect of the process of communication, it may possibly tell 


you enough about the author to help you understand why you do not completely 
understand him. 


ITH THE GLAD HOPE that both the diagram and its author may turn out to 
be comprehensible, we may begin by considering that the diagram as a 
whole is designed to represent the major stages in the peculiarly human process 
of Mr. A talking to Mr. B, including the most distinctively human form of this 
process in which Mr. A and Mr. B are one and the same person: a man talking 
to himself. Even when there is a Mr. B who is, in fact, different from Mr. A, 


* Professor of Speech Pathology and Psychology and Director of the Speech Clinic, 
State University of lowa; past president, International Society for General Semantics and 
American Speech and Hearing Association. Dr. Johnson’s paper is reprinted, with his 


permission and that of the editors, from Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII, 419-429 
(December, 1951). 
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the strange circumstance remains that Mr. A is still there too, reacting to himself, 
his own most completely captive listener.1 

What appears to take place is that, first of all, at Stage 1 some event occurs, 
external to Mr. A’s sensory receiving mechanism. In our speech textbooks Stage 
1 is discussed under either or both of two headings: (1) the speech situation, 
audience, and occasion as these affect the eyes, ears, and other sensory receptors of 
the speaker, and (2) the “content” of Mr. A’s speech, what there might be in 
the realm of not-words that his words are presumably about. We might profit- 
ably be alerted, however, to such questions as: Are our textbook accounts of 
Stage 1 adequate descriptively? Are they sufficiently indicative of the possible 
differences between the event at Stage 1 and Mr. A’s conscious or unconscious 
assumptions about the event? And are they wholly clear as to the functional 
relationships between Stage 1 and the several other stages of the process? 

In any event, the happening at Stage 1 is a source of the sensory stimulation 
that occurs at Stage 2. The dotted lines are intended to represent the fact that 
the process of communication takes place in a “field of reality,” a context of 
energy manifestations external to the communication process, and in major 
part external to both the speaker and the listener. The importance of this fact 
is evident in relation to Stage 2 (or 2’, etc.). The small size of the “opening” 
to Stage 2 in relation to the magnitude of the “channel” of Stage 1 represents the 
fact that our sensory receptors are capable of responding only to relatively small 
segments of the total ranges of energy radiations. That is, the wave-lengths to 
which the eye responds are but a small part of the total spectrum of such wave- 
lengths. We register as sound only a narrow band of the full range of air 
vibrations. Noiseless dog whistles, ‘electronic eyes,’ and radar mechanisms— 
to say nothing of homing pigeons — underscore the primitive character of our 
sensory equipment. Indeed, we seem little more than barely capable of tasting 
and smelling, and the narrowness of the temperature range we can tolerate 
is downright sobering to anyone dispassionately concerned with the efficiency of 
survival mechanisms. 

The situation with regard to the normal individual may appear to be suffi- 
ciently dismal; it is to be minded, also, however, that few of us are wholly 
normal in sensory acuity. We are familiar with the blind and partially sighted, 
the deaf and hard of hearing; we notice less the equally if not more numerous 
individuals who cannot taste the difference between peaches and strawberries, 
or cannot smell a distraught civet cat, or feel a fly bite. 


All in all, the degree to which we can know directly, through sensory 


*The process of communication has been considered from points of view different 
from that of the present article, with diagrams more or less similar to the one presented in 
Figure 1, in previous publications: Chapter 18 of Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1946), and Chapter 5, entitled “Speech and Personality,” of 
The Communication of Ideas, ed, Lyman Bryson (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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avenues, the world outside (and this includes the world outside the sensory 
receptors but inside the body) is impressively restricted. 

Any speaker is correspondingly limited in his physical ability to know what 
he is talking about. Relatively sophisticated listeners are likely to judge a 


speaker's dependability as a communicating agent by the degree to which he 
discloses his awareness of this limitation. 


Ort a sensory receptor has been stimulated, nerve currents travel quickly 
into the spinal cord and normally up through the base of the brain to the 
higher reaches of the cortex, out again along efferent tracts to the muscles and 
glands. The contractions and secretions they cause bring about new sensory 
stimulations which are ‘fed back” into the cord and brain and effect still further 
changes. The resulting reverberations of stimulation and response define what 
we may call a pre-verbal state of affairs within the organism. This state is rep- 
resented at Stage 3 of the diagram in Figure 1. 

Two statements about this pre-verbal state are fundamental. First, to 
assume that the state occurs seems empirically justifiable and theoretically use- 
ful; and, second, it seems necessary to suppose that our direct knowledge of it 
is slight. No one has ever trudged through the spinal cord and brain with gun 
and camera, at least not while the holder of the deed was alive. Nevertheless, 
we know something about the nervous system. Observations have been reported 
by neuro-surgeons, electroencephalographers, nerve physiologists, and anatomists. 
Thousands of laboratory animals have been sacrificed on the altars of scientific 
inquiry. We know that there are nerve currents, that they travel at known rates 
of speed, exhibit certain electrical properties, and are functionally related to 
specified kinds and loci of stimulation and to specified kinds and loci of response. 
Although our factual information is meager as yet, certainly it is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the nervous system is not merely a hypothetical construct. We 
can say with practical assurance that stimulation of our sensory end organs is 
normally followed by the transmission of nerve currents into the central nervous 
system, with a consequent reverberation effect, as indicated above, and a resulting 
state of affairs within the organism. 

Two additional remarks about this state of affairs are crucial to our purposes. 
First the state is truly silent, or non-verbal. The importance of this fact is in- 
dicated in the second remark: it is precisely this pre-verbal condition inside 
the organism that is transformed into words (or other symbols). This means 
—and these next few words one must read at a snail's pace and ponder long and 
fretfully—that, besides talking always to ourselves, although others may be lis- 
tening more or less too, we inevitably talk about ourselves, whatever else we may 
also strive to symbolize. What the speaker (or painter, musical composer, actor, 
etc.) directly symbolizes, what he turns into words or other symbols, are 
neurophysiological, or electro-chemical, or, if you prefer, electronic goings-on 
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inside his own body. His organism, in this sense, operates constantly as a kind 
of filter through which facts (in the sense of sensory impulses) must pass before 
they can become known to him and before they can be communicated by him 
to others in some symbolic form, such as standard English code. It follows, to 
present a single, seemingly trivial, but quite representative example, that the 
speaker who says, “It’s certainly a fine day,” is exhibiting an elaborate variety 
of confusion, fairly pointed up by saying that he appears literally not to know 
what he is talking about. In the meantime, he is talking about himself, he is 
symbolizing an inner state, first of all, and in this he is the brother of all of us. 

The implication is not intended that we talk solely about our inner states. 
We often talk about the world outside, but when we do we filter it through our 
inner states. To the degree that our individual filters are standardized, are alike, 
we will agree in the statements we make about the world outside—allowing, of 
course, for differences in time, place, observational set, equipment, sensory 
acuity, perceptive skill, and manner of making verbal reports. The existence of 
the filter at Stage 3 of the process of communication is the basic fact. We may 
differ in our manner of appreciating and interpreting the significance of the 
filter, and in so doing make ourselves interesting to each other. But when the 
individual simply never learns that the filter is there, or forgets or disregards it, 
he becomes as a speaker a threat to his own sanity and a potential or actual menace 
in a public sense. 

Because the filter is there in each of us, self-projection is a basic proc- 
ess that operates in all our speaking and other varieties of communicative be- 
havior. That is, if a person speaks literally he must always say, “As I see it,” 
or ‘As I interpret the facts,” or “As I filter the world,” if you please, or simply, 
To me.” If he is aware of projection, he must make clear, first of all to him- 
self, that he speaks not about reality in some utterly impersonal or disembodied 
and “revealed” sense, but only about reality as the prism of his own nervous 
system projects it upon the gray screen of his own language—and he must realize 
that this projection, however trustworthy or untrustworthy, must still be received, 
filtered, and re-projected by each of his listeners. Sufficient contemplation of 
this curious engineering scheme renders one sensitive to the hazards involved in 


its use. As with any other possibility of miracle, one is well advised not to expect 
much of it. 


— 4, the first stage of symbolization, is represented in our diagram as a 
great enlargement in the tunnel through which “the world’ passes from 
Stage 1 to Stage 1’. The words ultimately selected for utterance (at Stage 5) are 
a very small part of the lush abundance of possible verbalizations from which they 
are abstracted. Moreover, the bulge is intended to suggest that the state of affairs 
at Stage 3 becomes in a peculiarly human way much more significant by virtue of 
its symbolization at Stage 4. 
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At Stage 4 the individual’s symbolic system and the pattern of evaluation 
reflected in its functioning come into play. The evaluative processes represented 
here have been the object of much and varied study and speculation. Here, it 
would appear, was the location of Freud’s chief preoccupations, as he attempted 
to explain them in terms of the so-called unconscious depths of the person, the 
struggle between the Id and the Super-Ego, from which the Ego evolves, the 
ceaseless brewing of dream-stuff, wish and counter-wish, the fabulous symbolism 
of the drama that we call the human personality.? At this stage is more, indeed, 
than meets the eye; incredibly more so far as we may dimly but compellingly 
surmise. 

Here, too, were the major preoccupations of Korzybski: the symbol, the crea- 
tion of symbols and of systems of symbols; the appalling distortions of experi- 
ence wrought by the culturally imposed semantic crippling of the young through 
the witless and artful indoctrination of each new generation by the fateful words 
of the elders, the words which are the carriers of prejudice, unreasoning aspira- 
tion, delusional absolutes, and the resulting attitudes of self-abandonment. But 
also here we find the unencompassable promise of all that human can suggest, and 
this Korzybski called upon all men to see as though anew, to cherish, and to 
cultivate with fierce tenderness.* 

Pavlov as well busied himself with ingenious explanations of occurrences at 
what we have called Stage 4.4 The learning processes and the drives and goals 
that power and direct them appear to function, in a significant degree at the 
human level, at this stage of incipient symbolization. It seems useful to conjecture 
that perhaps the general patterns of symbolic conditioning are formed here, in 
contrast to the conditioning of specific symbolic responses—that is, particular 
statements—produced at Stage 5. We may put it this way: at Stage 4 the 
syllogism, for example, as a pattern or form of possible symbolic response, is 
laid down, while at Stage 5 there occur the specific verbal responses patterned 
in this syllogistic mold. Again, at Stage 4 we find the general form, A > B; at 
Stage 5 we see its specific progeny in such statements as ‘John loves Mary,” 
“Germs cause disease,” ‘Clothes make the man,” etc. In this relationship be- 
tween general forms or patterns at Stage 4 and the corresponding specific 
utterances at Stage 5 we find the substantial sense of the proposition that our 
language does our thinking for us. 

In fact, one of the grave disorders that we may usefully locate at Stage 4 con- 


* Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. Trans. Joan Riviere 
(New York: Liveright, 1935). 

* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1933, 2nd. ed. 1941). 

*I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of the Physiological Activity 


of the Cerebral Cortex. Trans. and ed. G. V. Anrep (London: Oxford University Press, 
1927). 
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sists in a lack of awareness, and so an absence of a functional appreciation, 
of the influence on one’s overt speech of the general symbolic forms operating 
at Stage 4. The more the individual knows about these forms, the more dif- 
ferent forms he knows—or originates—and the more adroit he is in the selective 
and systematic use of them in patterning specific statements at Stage 5, the more 
control he exercises over “the language that does his thinking for him.” The 
degree of such control exercised over the verbal responses at Stage 5 represents 
one of the important dimensions along which speakers range themselves, all the 
way from the naiveté of the irresponsible robot—or compulsive schizophrenic— 
to the culture-shaping symbolic sophistication of the creative genius. 

Generally speaking, most of the disorders of abstracting described and 
emphasized by the general semanticists are to be most usefully thought of as 
operating chiefly at Stage 4. These disorders include those involving identifica- 
tion or non-differentiation of the levels of abstracting, unconscious projection, 
allness, and semantic blockage.5 


HE FACT has been mentioned, and should be emphasized, that the ‘final 

draft’ formulated at Stage 5, the words that come to be spoken, represent 
as a rule a highly condensed abstract of all that might have been spoken. What 
enters into this final draft is determined, in a positive sense, by the speaker's 
available knowledge of fact and relationship, his vocabulary, and his flexibility 
in using it, his purposes, and, to use the term in a broad sense, his habits. What 
enters into it is determined negatively by the repressions, inhibitions, taboos, 
semantic blockages, and ignorances as well as the limiting symbolic forms 
operating at Stage 4. We must also consider that most of the speech and voice 
disorders familiar to speech pathologists are usually regarded and discussed as 
they are manifested at Stage 5. Actually, of course, these speech and voice dis- 
orders are recognized, evaluated, and reacted to at Stages 2’ to 5’. That is, it is 
largely the listener's evaluation and response—whether the listener is the speaker 
himself or another person—that determine the psychological and social—and 
communicative—significance of any of the speaker's characteristics, including 
those commonly classified as defects of speech and voice. It is at Stage 5, however, 
at point of utterance, that the characteristics of speech, potentially classifiable by 
listeners as defective, are readied for observation. 


AS THE COMMUNICATION process moves from Stage 5 to Stage 1’ it under- 
goes another of the incredible transformations which lend to it a unique 
and altogether remarkable character: the words, phrases, and sentences at Stage 
5 are changed into air waves and light waves at Stage i’. At close quarters, Mr. A 
may at times pat the listener's shoulder, tug at his coat lapels, or in some other 
way try to inject his meaning into Mr. B by hand, as it were, but this trans- 


* Korzybski, op. cit. 
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mission of meaning through mechanical pressure may be disregarded for pres- 
ent purposes. With reference to the scientific study of music, the late Dean Carl 
E. Seashore contended that anything conveyed from performer to listener is con- 
veyed on the sound wave and so can be subjected to objective analysis. Much 
has been made of the physical implications of this principle by laboratory work- 
ers in experimental phonetics, psychoacoustics, and related areas, but very little 
seems to have been made of its psychological implications with reference to 
problems centering around the relationship between speaker and listener — or, 
in a broad sense, sender and receiver. 

In general, it seems a valid observation that we place an unwarranted trust 
in spoken words, partly because we disregard the inefficiency of air waves as 
carriers of information and evaluation. The reasons for this inefficiency lie both 
in the speaker and in the listener, of course, as well as in the air waves them- 
selves. What the listener ends up with is necessarily a highly abstracted version 
of what the speaker intends to convey. The speaker who sufficiently under- 
stands this expects to be misunderstood and, as a matter of fact, predicts quite 
well the particular misunderstandings with which he will need to contend. 
Consequently, he is able not only to forestall confusion to some extent but also 
to give himself a chance to meet misunderstanding with the poise essential to 
an intelligent handling of the relationships arising out of it. A minimal require- 
ment for the handling of such relationships is that either the speaker or the 
listener or both recognize that the fault lies not so much in either one of them 
as in the process of communication itself — including particularly the fragile 
and tenuous air waves, whose cargo of meaning, whether too light to be retained 
or too heavy to be borne, is so often lost in transit. 


I" ANY CASE, the air waves (and light waves) that arrive at Stage 2’—that is, 
at the cars and eyes of the listener — serve to trigger the complex abstracting 
process which we have just examined, except that now it moves from 2’ through 
5’ instead of 2 through 5. That is, the various stages sketched in the speaker are 
now repeated in the listener. To understand speech, or the communication 
process in general, is to be aware of the various functions, the modes and degrees 
of attenuation, the patterns of formulation, and the disorders operating at each 
stage in the process — and of the complex pattern of relationships among the 
various stages, as represented schematically by the double-arrowed loops in 
Figure 1. 

Always important, these relationships become particularly significant when 
the speaker and listener are one and the same individual. And this, of course, 
is always the case, even when there are others listeners also. The speaker is 
always affected by “feedback”: he hears himself. What is significant is precisely 
the degree to which he is affected by feedback. It may, in fact, be ventured as a 
basic principle that the nature of the speaker's responsiveness to feedback is 
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crucial in determining not only the quality of his spoken evaluations, but also 
his effectiveness in maintaining rapport with his listeners. For example, the 
trouble with a memorized declamation or a ‘canned’ debate presentation is 
simply that feedback is minimal or at least restricted; and the result is speech 


that is less appropriate to the occasion, more autistic, less spontaneous, and gen- 
erally duller than need be. 


2 ges FOREGOING description vi the communicative process might be greatly 
expanded; it may be pondered from any one of many personal and pro- 
fessional points of view. The point of view of the present discussion is that of 
the teacher of speech in a broad sense. For such a teacher the foregoing discussion 
has many implications; a few will now be considered in relation to certain possi- 
ble trends in the field of speech. 

Due contemplation of the process of communication as described above 
would seem to point, first of all, to the probability that speech, as a professional 
field, is likely to become increasingly broad. It is not that students and teachers 
of speech will usurp the proper functions of workers in other areas, such as 
acoustics, neurology, psychiatry, etc., but rather that they will doubtless feel an 
increasing need to view speech under the vari-colored light thrown upon it by 
the specialized workers who deal with the varied factors affecting it. Depart- 
ments of speech in our colleges and universities will be under increasing pressure 
from both within and without to cooperate with other departments, particularly 
in the development of graduate research programs, since the student of speech 
must go often and far beyond departmental boundaries in search of the courses 
and experiences essential to a thorough understanding of the process of commu- 
nication in all its stages. 

Unless he ignores these implications, the speech teacher of tomorrow will 
give greater attention than is customary to what he and his students are talking 
about, and he will manage to acquire — and to encourage his students to acquire 
— as much knowledge as possible about the physical and social sciences, the arts 
and industries, the laws and customs, and the human experiences about which 
speeches are to be made (the events at Stages 1 and 1’). He will contrive to 
inform himself as effectively as possible about anatomy, neurology, and physi- 
ology (Stages 2-5 and 2’-5’, especially Stages 2, 3, and 5 and 2’, 3’ and 5’); 
general semantics, cultural anthropology, and psychology, with particular em- 
phasis on motivation, learning, and evaluational and behavior disorders (Stages 
4 and 4’); as well as the study of normal speech and of speech disorders in 
their more superficial aspects (Stage 5). It is likely to follow that students of 
speech will probably include in their professional training more and more courses 
outside the departments of speech; within the departments they will find courses 
being taught with increasing attention to the comprehensive nature of the speech 
function and to the relationships between speech and other fields. Moreover, it 
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is to be expected that new courses will define and cultivate borderline areas and 
inter-discipline relationships.! For example, courses in the mechanisms and 
principles of feedback are hardly unlikely, and courses in the general area of 
semantics will almost inevitably increase in number and variety. The cultural 
bases and the psychological significance of disorders of speech and other modes 
of symbolization —the non-clinical aspects of speech pathology — will surely 
be more and more closely examined. 

Considerably more investigation will probably be made of listening, and 
generally of the receptive phase of the communicative process. Due emphasis 
will undoubtedly be given to the process of abstracting and to the phenomena of 
identification and projection inherent in the process. The further prediction 
seems reasonable that the techniques of projective testing developed by the 
clinical psychologists will find uses and special adaptations in the study of 
both speaking and listening.* And certainly the fundamental principles and 
procedures employed by consulting psychologists and psychiatrists in non-direc- 
tive counseling? cannot fail to contribute significantly to a greatly expanded 
understanding of listening and more effective training of the listening skills. 
Cultivation of the art of listening, moreover, must necessarily have a favorable 
effect on the expressive aspects of speaking. 


7 IMPACT of semantics should intensify consideration of the crucial role 


of evaluation in determining both the symptomatology and the personal and 
social effects of speech and voice disorders, even those associated with organic 
impairment, such as cerebral palsy. Semantics should also serve to focus sys- 
tematic attention on the relatively common language-behavior disorders which 
currently are largely neglected, even unnamed and unrecognized, and yet possibly 
have more serious affects than the disorders we have learned to appreciate. 
Moreover, an intensified awareness, as stimulated by semantic investigation, of 
the cultural bases and influences of speech is almost certain to have a pervasive 
effect on the professional atmosphere of the general speech field, and to lead 
to an increasing integration of the data of cultural anthropology into speech 
theory. The semanticists’ emphasis on structural principles, their insistence upon 
examining any particular fact in the light of its functional inter-relationships, 
should encourage an increasing appreciation of the inseparability of speech and 
hearing impairments — and of unimpaired speech and hearing. As a practical 
consequence, teachers of speech might begin to worry as much about the stu- 
dents in the chairs as about the one on the platform. In general, the implications 
of Stage 4 loom especially large, as viewed through the lens of semantics, and 


* Reference is here made to such procedures as the Rorschach test. See Hermann 
Rorschach, Psychodiagnostics, trans. and Eng. ed. Paul Lemkan and Bernard Kronenberg 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, 1942). 

"Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942). 
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the future exploration and development of these implications might well alter 
markedly the general orientation of the students and teachers of speech. 

The change predicted would involve a shift of major emphasis in speech 
education from the problems dominating Stage 5 to those important at Stage 4. 
Such a shift would bring with it an increased concern with the motivational 
aspects of speech behavior, with the fundamental structures or patterns of sym- 
bolic formulation, and with such principles as non-identity of levels of abstract- 
ing, tentativeness of abstractions, and the self-reflexiveness of the abstracting 
process. The problems of reliability and validity of statement are likely to be 
given relatively more attention, without, however, any reduction in the amount 
of consideration given to the advocate’s stake in persuasion. Persuasion is cer- 
tainly not likely to be regarded as unimportant, but the principles and tech- 
niques of evaluation, on the part of both speaker and listener, are likely to be 
taught in markedly enriched detail. 


A’ EXHAUSTIVE consideration of the probable broadening of the speech field 
and the development of its relationships to other areas of scholarship and 
research is manifestly impossible in a brief paper. Remaining discussion might 
best be concentrated, therefore, upon a specific aspect of the matter that is prob- 
ably of general interest — that of “communication skills.” 


In recent years courses or programs developed for the expressed purpose of 


fostering communication skills have been and are peculiarly concerned with 
combining somehow the teaching of speech and of English composition. Some- 
times an attempt is also made at training in listening and in silent reading, or at 
least in the rate of silent reading. Contemplation of the existing communication 
skills courses tends to raise such questions as these: 

What are the communication skills? Are they limited to those involved in 
speaking, writing, reading, and listening, or do they also include those essential 
to communication by means of painting, music, telegraphy, dancing, acting, 
pantomime, gesturing, mathematizing, etc.? 

Assuming that a list or category is agreed upon, what do the selected com- 
munication skills have in common? Is the common denominator skill in perform- 
ance, or knowledge of facts or principles, or an attitude, or a general conscious- 
ness of a basic abstracting process, or perhaps something else? 

In what significant respects do the selected communication skills differ? In 
view of the differences, as well as common elements, what might significantly 
be meant by “integration of instruction”? At what stages in the communication 
process, as diagrammed in Figure 1, are the selected communication skills found 
to be differentiated, and at what stages are they found to be undifferentiated? 
In what important respects, as indicated by the implications of Figure 1, are 
there kinds of speaking, kinds of writing, or reading, of painting, etc.2 When 
an individual has learned to write according to any given standard, in what 
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respect and to what degree has he learned to speak, or to read, or to listen? 
When an individual has learned to speak according to any given standard, in 
what respect and to what degree has he learned to listen, or to read, or to write? 


|e GENERAL, we are asking whether communication can more usefully be 
treated for instructional purposes as an organic unit, or as a number of differ- 
ent modes of communication, each involving distinctive skills. 

Our purpose is not to answer these many questions one by one. First of all, 
such questions must be formulated, ever more clearly and in adequate number. 
In the second place, reliable data for answering them must be gathered in ever 
greater quantity. A growing need for such data can be predicted and should 
stimulate corresponding research on an unprecedented scale. If this prediction 
proves unsound — if the needed research is not carried out — ‘communication 
skills” courses or programs are not likely to be taken seriously by scientifically 
oriented individuals. In the meantime any tentative generalizations that appear 
to be justifiable and useful should be attempted. A consideration of the ques- 
tions raised above in light of Figure 1 seems to justify one major tentative 
conclusion : 

Several different modes of communication can be distinguished, among them 
speaking and listening, and writing and reading. Speaking and writing are 
represented in the left-hand side of Figure 1, in Stages 2 to 1’; listening and read- 
ing are represented in the right-hand side, in Stages 2’ to 4’ certainly, and 
possibly 2’ tol”. What these modes of communication have in common in a given 
person is not primarily specific performance skills but rather the sensory and 
preverbal phenomena represented at Stages 2 and 3 (2' and 3’), and the incipient 
symbolization, with its motivations, habits, and basic symbolic forms, func- 
tioning at Stage 4 (and 4’). Specific skills of overt expression, or reception, are 
what the different modes of communication do not have in common. 

The skills of abstracting and evaluating that operate at Stage 4 (or 4’), ap- 
pear to be relatively disregarded today in the teaching both of speaking and 
writing. At the present time they are being taught most consciously and sys- 
tematically in courses in general semantics, principles of scientific method, and 
the philosophy of science. They are the ‘communication skills’ common to speak- 
ing, writing, reading, listening, cartooning, lip-reading, flag signalling, sculp- 
turing, the use of numbers, and any and all other modes of symbolic functioning. 
This use of the term communication skills differs from its customary sense, of 
course. It is nevertheless a way of using the term that suggests a very important 
common denominator for the various modes of communication. 

The vague feeling that speaking, writing, listening, and reading have some- 
thing in common has led certain college administrators to assume that they should 
“all be taught at once.” This conclusion appears to be activated in one of two 
ways —- or, commonly, in some combination of these two ways. The first is 
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primarily a matter of administration rather than instruction: it amounts to hav- 
ing students attempt to learn four things under one course registration, but they 
learn speech from speech teachers, writing from English teachers, reading from 
specialists in reading, and listening from specialists in listening. The other 
method consists of actually assigning one instructor to teach all four of these 
modes of communication. This plan requires a new kind of instructor, and it is 
still a moot question whether he will ever materialize. 

In the meantime, if one stares long enough at Figure 1 one is likely to en- 
tertain a strong suspicion that for instructional purposes at Stage 5 we need 
teachers of speech and teachers of writing, at Stages 2’ to 4’ or 5’ we need special- 
ists in reading and in listening respectively. If “integration’’ is to be attempted, 
probably the most advantageous procedure would be to develop instructors able 
to “integrate’’ writing and reading, and others capable of dealing with the 
functional relationship between speaking and listening. Until something of this 
sort is brought to pass, each instructor would seem well advised to teach his 
specialty, to a much greater degree than is now customary, with an eye to the 
whole process diagrammed in Figure 1, and with particular reference to Stage 4. 
Even so, the contributions of all the specialists might profit the student more if 
they were supplemented with an additional course designed to give him a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the process of communication as a whole and a practi- 
cal understanding of the basic mechanisms of abstracting, feedback; projection, 
etc. In such a course a certain amount of integration should occur — integration 
not only of speaking and writing, listening and reading, but of all the other 
modes of symbolization as well. It should be brought about in the only place 
where it could be of significance: inside the student's head. 


a SUBJECT we are discussing is inexhaustible—but we are not. By attempt- 
ing simply to describe the basic process with which, as teachers of speech, 
we are concerned, we have managed to raise several important questions and to 
venture a few tentative answers. We have even risked some modest predictions. 
What we have conjectured primarily is that the field of speech seems destined to 
grow, and that those who find their labors in it face the prospect of becoming 
more and more learned, more understanding of their neighbors, more useful 
to mankind, and more stimulating to themselves and to each other as the years 
of ever more enriching discovery ever more swiftly pass. 





The slaying of multitudes should be mourned with sorrow. 
A victory should be celebrated with the Funeral Rite. 


Lao-Tsz, The Book of Tao (trans. Lin Yutang) 
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THREE SEMANTIC EXERCISES: 
“TIME,” “QUALITY,” AND “GOD" 


STUART CARTER DODD * 


A“ JOR THESIS in semantics is that the symbols we use for viewing phenomena 
largely mold our views. To get more accurate and realistic views it may be 
sometimes necessary, in addition to studying the phenomena more closely, to 
shift either our symbols or their referents, while keeping the other constant. This 
means changing either the name without changing the meaning or changing the 
meaning without changing the name. Usually this semantic shift involves a little 
of both as when a substituted name substitutes some new connotations also. 

We wish to apply this principle in the case of three concepts: time, quality, 
and God. These are basic concepts in the fields of physics, metaphysics, and 
religion. Each will be re-viewed through a shifting of symbols,' in order to 
illustrate the usefulness of such conceptual shifts in developing more realistic 
outlooks on our world. More realistic views are here taken to mean, as usual in 
science, views which enable man to predict and manipulate phenomena more 
successfully towards whatever ends he chooses. 


Our three theses may be stated forthwith as a foretaste of the argument: 


A. Whether our physical universe is expanding or not depends upon our 
viewing it through symbols of clock time or their antilogarithms. 

B. Whether qualities and quantities require a dualistic metaphysics or not 
depends upon our viewing them through symbols forming a double or single set. 

C. Whether God is the chief force in man’s life or not depends on our 
viewing through symbols which unify or separate God and what we worship. 


Two Views of Time 


| gor a operationally define time as ‘that which is measured with a clock.” 
These measurements can be symbolized as an ordinary variable which may 
be called + (tau). But suppose instead, we symbolize time by the antilogarithm t 
of our ordinary clock time +. We thus write t = a7 (read “'t equals a to the tau-th 


* Professor of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

*The newer symbols proposed are dimensional concepts. This dimensional analysis, 
applied to several hundred social science concepts, is developed in S. C. Dodd, Dimensions 
of Society (New York: Macmillan, 1942); Systematic Social Science (Seattle: University 


Bookstore, 1947); “A Systematics for Sociometry and All Science,” Sociometry, February- 
May, 1948. 
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power’) where a is the base of logarithms. This assumes that our clocks measure 
the exponent r. From a table of logarithms, t time can be found as the number 
of which tau time is the logarithm. This shift of symbols merely gives alterna- 
tive units in which to measure time. The t time units are “'stretched’’ in relation 
to tau time units and stretched more and more as they go further back into the 
past. Either set of units can be considered accurate though the antilogarithms 
of tau time are less familiar. But the implications of the t symbol change our 
picture of the universe. These implications have been worked out in mathe- 
matical detail for the formulas of physics and relativity theory by Arnot.? 

One implication of the t units is that they provide a zero point or origin 
for reckoning time and so a present date and a present age for the universe. We 
think of time as having no origin—as extending indefinitely or infinitely far 
back into the past—"‘out of eternity into eternity.” If we say this in mathematical 
language, we write past time as infinite (i.e., r — oo). Substituting this in the 
definition of t time, gives t== a~”. This symbolizes zero, since the limit of any 
number raised to an infinitely large negative power is zero. 

One may object that this origin for time is artificially created by the antilog 
symbols. But we might just as well object that our familiar picture is artificial, 
since it seems to tell us time never ‘‘really’”” had a beginning. What is believed 
to be “real” here can depend on our choice between equally accurate symbols. 

In order to get a convertible scale, Arnot chooses the present in common 
for tau time and t time. This gives two points on the t time scale—which is 
measurable by “atom clocks’ or events within the atom. This interval between 
the two points, 0 and the present, expresses the current “age” of time in t units. 
This works out to be .2 x 101° “atomic light years.” Thus time, viewed as of 
infinite duration in ordinary units, is viewed as of a finite age in t time units— 
simply because 0 corresponds to any number with a logarithm of minus infinity. 

Another implication of t units is that the velocity of light, ordinarily con- 
sidered one of the most fixed quantities known to physicists, is not constant. 
It shrinks slowly with the passing millenia, if time is expressed in t units. The 
conservation of mass and energy holds in either tau or t units. The consequence 
of these implications of t units then becomes that the universe is constant in size. 
Either view is equally true—in its own language. But the metaphysical picture 
of the cosmos is quite different. 

The tau units of ordinary time picture the universe as exploding from a point, 
or at least from a very dense nucleus, at some date several billion years ago. What 
state preceded that? The physicist has no evidence and will not speculate. Other 
descriptions based on ordinary tau time require assuming either a constant 
creation of matter and energy in intergalactic space, which “pushes” the galaxies 
apart, or else an even more speculative “pulsation theory.” Such a pulsation 


? Arnot, F. D., Time and the Universe (Sydney: Australian Medical Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1941), p. 76. 
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theory would picture a previous period of contraction when the universe was 
being packed into a point. But what would make it “‘pulse’’ with such alternating 
contraction and expansion? Since there is no evidence favoring one of these 
views over the others, they must be regarded as equally speculative and the choice 
depends on one’s personal preference.® 

The dilemma, however, can be viewed as a semantic one in part, and can be 
resolved by using an alternative set of equally exact symbols, namely t time. In 
t terms, the universe is and has been constant in size and so neither the creation 
nor the pulsation explanations are needed. But t time solves the problem of an 
expanding universe by substituting time symbols, which seem increasingly elastic 
or stretched towards one end of the tau time scale. 

The reader should note that a choice between tau time and t time units is 
only needed for the remote macrocosm. For dealing with the present ‘‘mesocosm,”’ 
that is, our planet Earth today, the two are the same. The t time scale was defined 
so as to ‘‘pitch” it to be currently identical with tau time. In other words, we 
may use both languages—tau time for talking close at home and t time for 
talking of the remote past or future. There is no inconsistency in using alterna- 
tive sets of symbols as long as these are an exact translation for each other such 
as a number and its logarithmic function are.‘ 


Two Views of Quality 


pai THAT, in order to deal with qualities more exactly, we symbolize 
them by X°. (This may be read as ‘“X-to-the-zero power” or briefly as 
"X nought.) Let X°, (= “X nought sub C”’) denote any one kind of thing 
which can be distinguished and named by any subscript. Thus X°, (X nought 
sub A) may denote apples; X°,, may denote people; X°,. may denote the good; 
X*p may denote the famous equation e'* + 1—=0; X°, may denote anything 
provided it is distinguishable from other things; etc. X° is our symbol for 
quality; X°, is our symbol for any particular quality called C. Symbolic logicians 
would call X°, a class (although it might also be specified to mean a relation 
or a sentence instead.) The use of it sketched here they would call an application 
of the calculus of classes. 

Suppose this zero exponent symbol ® is used along with suitable scripts ® 
and the operators and rules of the calculus of classes, or Boolean algebra. 

A consequence of using X° as symbol for qualities is that qualities and quan- 
tities can be treated in a single algebra with equal rigor. X° unites the “qualita- 
pe * Cf. Hoyle, Fred, The Nature of the Universe (Harper, 1951). 

* An interesting analogy here is that Euclidean geometry which is very adequate for 
our mesocosm has Reimannian geometry of curved space substituted for it in the macrocosm 
by relativity theory. 

* For fuller discussion of the X°o symbol see S. C. Dodd, “Something out of Nothing,” 
Main Currents in Modern Thought, Vol. 8, No. 4, (February, 1952). 
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tive’ algebra (first invented by Boole) with ordinary quantitative algebra. 
Boolean Alegbra could be called the algebra of unities—for every X°, equals 
unity quantitatively (X°, = 1). But the units, the classes, X°,, X°p, X°c, etc., 
are different from each other as apples are different from persons. This algebra 
studies the relations of classes to each other and how they may be operated upon. 
Thus classes may be “multiplied” together to form a “logical product’ X°, - X°, 
=X°,,» which is the class whose members are members of both the factor classes 
simultaneously. Thus an “iron door” (= X,,) is the logical product of the 
class iron (= X°,) and the class door (= X°,). Classes may be added together 
to form the logical sum such as “people (= X°, 3) are men (= X*,) or 
women (= X°,)” (i.e., X°, + X°p = X°,, p OF “men + women = people’). 
Note that the folkword “‘and’’ expresses multiplication or joint occurrence while 
the folkword “‘or’’ expresses addition or alternative occurrence. 


Most of the words of any sentence form a loose logical product. The sen- 
tence means roughly what its words mean jointly. Thus we are using logical 
products all the time without being aware of it. In this way the qualitative 
symbols which differ in kind rather than in degree (e.g., most words and sen- 
tences) form the bulk of all human thinking. The quantitative symbols such 
as numbers form but a small part of most speech and thought. Thus the X° 


symbol helps to unite the whole qualitative realm with the realm of quantitative 
algebra. 


One example of how the zero exponent unifies qualities and quantities in a 
single algebra is in raising a variable to the n‘® power which means multiplying 
an X by itself n times. In ordinary quantitative algebra, the rule is ‘‘to multiply, 
add exponents.” So the product of n X’s is X-to-the n*® power, or X!, . X1,. 
X1 X41, = XM14+141+ 

But in the calculus of classes the logical product of a class with itself is the 
class unchanged. The two realms get apparently different results. Logic and 
mathematics have been thought of as different universes with somewhat differing 


* Suppose this notation of the zero exponent is extended further by using scripts at the 
other two corners of the base letter, X. Thus let x" denote a member of class C and 
let nX°o denote the subclass B of class C. These scripts, or position symbols, then denote: 


a member! | °, quality one| | °, quality 
AyrO 
Bc! — x x 
a subclass| | a class some| | all (of one kind) 














members = a | 
~y¥ Let small letters denote the 


— —————— plural, ‘‘a set of 
subclasses = b| | c = classes ; 


This scriptal or S-notation readily standardizes the symbols needed in logic. It also provides 
a standardized and unifying notation for mathematics (algebra, geometry, matrices, statistics, 
etc.) and for the empirical sciences. This S-notation is fully developed (as is much of the 
rest of this paper) in the author’s two volumes cited above. 
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rules and results. But the zero exponent notation helps to harmonize them. For 
if we multiply X° by itself n times, we add the n zero exponents together by 
the rule in quantitative algebra and get just zero—as expected by the rule in the 
logic of classes. X°, .X°,.X°, 

The two disciplines merge with a single rule for multiplication by means of the 
zero exponent notation. 

The exponent can enable us to classify qualities and quantities along one 
dimension from both a mathematical and a metaphysical aspect. Thus the 
philosopher's quest for the ultimate categories of the understanding were reduced 
by Kant to the categories of Quality, Quantity and Relation.? These can be 
represented in dimensional analysis by X°, X", and X* respectively. They thus 
form three points on the exponential dimension. 

The symbol X*, meaning any variable raised to any power, x, subsumes quali- 
ties, quantities, and relations as x varies from 0 to 1 to 2. If one uses such 
generalizing algebraic symbols the difference between things qualitative and 
things quantitative becomes greatly reduced. Qualities can thus be viewed as 
primitive unitary quantities; and quantities can be viewed as developed qualities 
—as classes whose members have been ordered, counted, etc. 

The continuity of quality and quantity can be pointed up in another way. 
For any class whatever (X°,) take its absence (i.e., that class emptied of mem- 
bers, “X°,) along with it as a pair. Numerically these are the values 1 and 0 
(since “X°, = 0 and X°, = 1). This is the most primitive quantitative variable, 
the all-or-none or binary variable. This all-or-none variable may be quantitatively 
refined by observing further ordinal or cardinal points on the line or dimension 
established by those two points. Thus every quality can be quantified—merely by 
coupling it with its denial or absence. And conversely every quantity is a quan- 
tity of something—of some quality. The two are inseparably bound together. 
They are parts of one continuum which is specifiable by the exponents. Thus 


greater use of the exponent symbol can integrate the quality versus quantity 
dualism into a monism. 


Two Views of God 


Ww MEN WORK FOR and live for defines their goals in life or what they 
in fact believe to be good. What men want may be called desiderata or 
objects of value, V. Sets of such values in persons and groups are symbolized 
in our standardizing script notation by V,. Systems with qualitative, quantitative 
and relational values are specifiable by the exponent, Vv, as noted above. 
Suppose instead of the current religious method of determining “the good” 
based on tradition largely, we followed semantic methods based more on factual 


* The fourth category of Modality seems resolvable into the others. For fuller develop- 
ment of this dimensional analysis of the metaphysical categories see Dodd, S. C., Dimensions 
of Society, p. 917. 
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research. Religionists tend to say: ‘Our God is defined by such and such char- 
acteristics, Let us worship this God.’ But a semanticist might say: “Whatever 
we want most in life can be symbolized by the word ‘God.’ Let us study men’s 
wants and then go on to glorify this God.” There would be no need to urge 
people to worship this most wanted God for everyone worships this God and 
only this God now. The whole problem of religion shifts to making people 
want the best and highest goals in life—thus “glorifying” their God. 

Suppose, further, that the implications of this symbolizing man’s actual goals 
with the word “God” were fully worked out in practice. Suppose all our 
religious language in hymns and prayers, in sermon and scripture, in church 
service and organizations were made consistent with “Our God” as meaning 
“our actual goals.” Suppose that God were further defined in a variety of state- 
ments ® of goals for every part and for the whole of life, for each person or 
group to choose and believe in. Suppose the religious institution had become 
built around this dynamic concept of God, composed of the actual living of all 
people both singly and socially. Suppose a generation had grown up believing 
overtly and not just covertly in this God as the chief end of man, the composite 
object of all our actual striving and aspiring. What would be the consequences 
of such full substitution ® of concepts like “human welfare’’ or “our goals” for 
current concepts of “our God?” To the extent that such a conceptual shift were 
made, would not this result in more agreement on the ultimate ends in human 
life and tend to push controversies down to lower levels of the rival means to 
these ends? Then finding the best means to given ends is where the scientists 
can help. For the essential job of science is to find out what works best under 
given conditions which includes the ends or consequences desired. Thus this 
reconceiving might tend to unify humanity as to their ends and gradually—by 
the agreement-compelling power of experimental science—as to means. 

If everyone had been taught to feel and think and act towards his goals 
in life as towards ‘‘the God of all life,” then would not the following generaliza- 
tions tend to spell out some of the results? 


1. This God would become the chief force in man’s life—for by definition, 


every human being would believe in God and worship God and live wholly for 
God alone. 


better by the present increasing use of the direct concepts such as “goals,” “ideals,” “objec- 
tives,” “values,” “plans,” “programs,” “wants,” “needs,” etc. This paper does not try to 
decide between redefining God and developing the worship or worth-ship of goal symbols 
directly—it tries to foresee some of the consequences of either course of action. The differ- 
ential costs of these alternative courses of action are not discussed here. 

* For fuller implications of this redefinition of the theological concepts of God, of good 
and evil, of the soul and immortality, sin and salvation, prayer and purpose, good works, 


and revelation, see the author's paper: “The Religion of a Social Scientist,” Educational 
Theory, 1, 87-96 (August 1951). 
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2. This God would be humanity's system of values, or goals. 


A system is a functioning unity composed of diverse yet interworking parts, 
just as ‘'a personality” is a unified system which integrates many diverse aspects 
and traits of a person. This system of values includes values which vary: 


a. from least to most wanted; 

b. from least to most inclusive; 

c. from least to most durable; 

d. from earlier to later values; 

e. from one person to all people; 

f. with, or instead of, or against, other greater or lesser values; 
& 


in consciousness, in definiteness, in probability of attainment ; 
h. in other ways. 


3. This God, or system of human goals, could be observed and studied by 
scientific methods. This would give us revelation by research, help us learn ever- 
more of how people strive and aspire effectively. 


4. This God would unify religion and science. Scientific research, instead 
of neglecting God entirely as hitherto, would become one vast search for God. 


Research would be continually spelling out higher and more complete and truer 
aspects of God. 


5. This God, increasingly revealed by scientific polling of people's wants 
and in other ways, could be taught in public schools as other sciences are taught— 
where whatever is uncertain is dealt with as alternative hypotheses until it can 
be determined by further controlled experiment rather than by argument. 


6. This God would evolve, probably slowly at first while the semantic shift 
was incomplete. The current good life could become a better life; our goals 
could advance; God could continue to grow—as man’s view of God has grown 
from primitive animistic views to our current most spiritual views. This semantic 
shift from many of the archaic connotations of the term “our God’ to the 
highest connotations of the term ‘‘our goals’’ can be viewed not as destructive 
but as constructing ever more a belief in God which is more worthy of our 
worship. 

7. This God could reduce the gap between standards as professed and as 
practiced. The schizoid conditions wherever our speech is different from our 
action could be lessened. Public and personal opinion would make one’s current 
state and one’s wants for the future more clearly distinguished. Each could be 


more factually reported and checked and dealt with, both in the individual and 
in all groupings. 


8. This God would not be a single unitary entity. God would appear as a 
system of values, a complex of many elements, as sometimes reflected in a fre- 
quency distribution from polls. Some values clash within a person and some 
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clash between groups, needing scientific research on how best to integrate them. 
Some values compete as alternatives, requiring tolerance for different personal 
and cultural ways. Most values would cooperate together as now in making 
integrated personalities, and increasingly integrated groups from any two persons 
up to mankind. Man’s major problems of religion and of social science would 
be: (a) finding better means of achieving ends (i.e., of attaining goals or of 
living better) ; (b) unifying all means and ends into an ever more integrated 
system whose parts increase each other and do not decrease other parts; and 
(c) raising our ends or goals periodically as we reach them, to stimulate striving 
upwards towards ever higher goals—aspiring towards a nobler God. 





“We won't talk about losing. There is enough talk about losing. 
What has been done this summer cannot have been done in vain.”’ 


I did not say anything. I was always embarrassed by the words 


sacred, glorious, and sacrifice and the expression in vain. We had 
heard them, sometimes standing in the rain almost out of earshot, 
so that only the shouted words came through, and had read them, on 
proclamations that were slapped up by billposters over other procla- 
mations, now for a long time, and I had seen nothing sacred, and 
the things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were 
like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat 
except to bury it. There were many words that you could not stand 
to hear and finally only the names of places had dignity. Certain 
numbers were the same way and certain dates and these with the. 
names of the places were all you could say and have them mean 
anything. Abstract words such as glory, honor, courage, or hallow 
were obscene beside the concrete names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of regiments and the dates. 
Gino was a patriot, so he said things that separated us sometimes, 


but he was also a fine boy and I understood his being a patriot. He 
was born one... . 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY, A Farewell to Arms 





x DISCUSSION > 


GROUP DISCUSSION — 
SPECIFIC OR PANACEA? 
HARRY L. MILLER * 


HE AUTUMN 1951 issue of ETC. carried a review of a number of books 

dealing with the conduct of meetings: a revision of Robert's Rules, a new 
standard code of parliamentary procedure, and a popularization of the new 
group dynamics techniques by Bert and Francis Strauss.! Hayakawa’s comments 
on the first two, which deal with rules for formal debate and decision were 
admirably to the point and complete. What he had to say about the Strauss book, 
however, aroused echoes which called for a communication, for the Department 
of Amplification, Distinction-making, and Abuse, which I cannot resist filing. 

Actually, the review suggests only the moderate hope that the new techniques 
of discussion which have informalized group debate and decision-making will 
make it possible to achieve the fullest possible communication among group 
members in order to come to unanimous decisions. Hayakawa states the hope 
moderately, but larger hopes for the discussion method are widely entertained, 
especially among those concerned with the education of adults. Discussion is 
considered by some an excellent device for achieving clarity on public issues and 
by others the basis for a method of democratic social change. Obviously two 
different kinds of discussion are implied by these goals, and I think it would 
be useful to look at both and at some of the issues raised by them. 

To illustrate the two approaches I would like to describe two publications, 
William Utterback’s Decision Through Discussion (New York: Rinehart, 1951), 
and a special issue of the Journal of Social Issues (Spring 1948) on ‘The 
Dynamics of the Discussion Group,” edited by Lee Bradford and John R. P. 
French, Jr. There are a great many other works of each kind available, but both 
do a competent job of explaining their point of view and neither is longer than 


* Research associate, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago, 
Illinois; former editor, Film Forum Review; contributor to School and Society, Adult 
Leadership, Adult Education Journal, and other periodicals. 


* Robert's Rules of Order Revised (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1951); Alice F. Sturgis 
Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950); Bert and 
Frances Strauss, New Ways to Better Meetings (New York: Viking Press, 1951). 
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TTERBACK is director of the Ohio State University Discussion Service and 
his manual is intended as a practical aid for “those who are being called 
upon for the first time to lead adult groups . . . in the informal discussion of 
public questions.”” The booklet takes the neophyte discussion leader quickly and 
efficiently through a series of steps, beginning with some reasons for holding 
discussion in the first place. Utterback points out, for instance, that most people 
really don’t make up their minds on an issue until their opinion has tested itself 
verbally against the arguments on the other side. Like the thoughts that some- 
times echo about in our minds which seem so revolutionary and crystal-clear 
until we try to verbalize them, our stands on public issues need the clarification 
of some form of discussion. Discussion may help, too, in getting people moving 
and interested, out of the normal apathy which surrounds public affairs, says 
Utterback (though, if I may start carping so soon, he does not deal with the 
problem of gettng the politically apathetic to a discussion in the first place). 

Group discussion is characterized by the manual as a problem-solving activity 
and a cooperative enterprise which aims at consensus, not at a majority decision. 
The leader's job is to see to it that the enterprise progresses, to save it from 
sinking into the bogs of disagreement, misunderstanding, vagueness, and emo- 
tionality. His activities in the discussion consist of regulating, focussing, guiding, 
clarifying, and summarizing; each of these functions is clearly explained and 
illustrated by an account of a sample discussion. The manual goes on to discuss 
the problems of helping the group select a topic and prepare for the discussion. 
The effective leader reads as much as he can on the topic, analyzes the problem 
to be dealt with, and plans the session much as an effective teacher plans a class 
session. 

According to Utterback the leader should maintain a greater impartiality 
than is usually asked of teachers, however. He suggests that the leader's opinions 
be allowed to influence the group only when consideration of possible action is 
taken up at the end of the discussion. But, might the group not arrive at the 
“wrong” conclusions? Certainly, says Utterback: 


This is one of the hazards of democracy. When we invite people to 
think, we run the risk of their reaching conclusions we do not like. It is 
comforting to reflect that if a cause is sound, it cannot in the long run fail 


to benefit from free discussion. To believe otherwise is to lack faith in 
democracy. 


Utterback has a high evaluation of the contribution of discussion to American 
political life, though he touches on it too briefly. “Democracy is government by 
talk,” he says, talk from the publicist and political leader, and talk among the 
voters as they make up their minds on public issues. The first kind has become 
a swollen torrent in the mass media, the latter has dried up as urbanism grew. 
The importance of the discussion group is that it takes the place of the neigh- 
borly interaction of early America, hence revives the grass-roots democracy. 
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This concept of group discussion and its social role grew out of the adult 
education movement of the thirties and was influenced basically by the ideas of 
John Dewey. The movement perceived the chief problem of grass-roots democ- 
racy as the problem of an informed public, composed of individuals who had 
deliberated on an issue and come to a decision. It was an essentially individualistic 
view of education, but in it the method of group discussion appeared as an 
invaluable aid in clarifying individual thinking so that wise decisions might be 
reached. But there was another element in the movement which stressed the 
importance of the self-government of local community groups on issues which 
affected them directly. This stress sometimes seemed to be a concept of “pure” 
democracy, at others took the form of a states’-rights-ism. A philosophy of com- 
munity group action to solve community problems gradually became part of the 
adult education movement and the emphasis shifted from discussion-as-an-end-in- 
itself to action-decision. 


OWEVER, the close study of the process of discussion and decision-making 

developed in another field, social psychology, and the results of the sci- 
entific work have been put into practice by another group of educators partly 
as a criticism of the activity described above. As the authors of “The Dynamics 
of the Discussion Group”’ put it, 


Too frequently the analysis of group discussion has been approached 


only from the standpoint of what the leader did to maintain control of 
the group, or what the rules of order were that insured some direction and 
discipline. Too little attention has been paid to the responsibilities and 
skills demanded of group members. A deeper study of the process of group 
discussion would need to concern itself with the interaction of leaders and 
members, and with ways in which individuals and groups organize and 
discipline themselves rather than to have such organization and discipline 
exerted from without. 


The booklet is an account of experimentation carried on at the Training 
Laboratory in Group Development at Bethel, Maine, in the summer of 1947. 
The Laboratory was, and is still, an attempt to wed social science to adult educa- 
tion, to train people who work with groups in the skills of working, discussing 
and deciding together. The material is too rich and complex to summarize here, 
but an indication of the content of the separate chapters is given below: 


1. Case study of a Basic Skill Training Group. This is the basic learning 
situation of the Laboratory. In it a group of students learns how a group 
develops and functions by analyzing its own activities. Its members learn how to 
achieve freedom from dependency on leadership, for example, by dealing with 
a situation in which their own dependency on the faculty member is rejected by 
him. A detailed account of each meeting of the group shows how its members 
gradually achieve more cooperation, more willingness to accept responsibility 
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for directing their own activity, reliance on the faculty member as a resource 
person rather than a leader, and increased efficiency of function. 


2. A personality sketch of the leader and an account of his personal objec- 
tives in the training situation. This section relates his observed behavior in the 
group to both of these factors. 


3. An analysis of the roles which group members played, some of them 
tending to build group cohesiveness and efficiency, others tending to disrupt and 
block action or decision. 


4. A description of the process of group self-evaluation. Study showed that 
if a group is to do effective, productive work it must give attention to the 
mechanics of its own operation. An analysis of interpersonal relations in the 
group shows how these relationships fall into patterns and reveals the struggles 
over status within the group, the influence of the leader, and the effect of per- 
sonal relations on the productivity of the group. 


The authors conclude that there is sufficient evidence not only that such 
training is valuable in improving the effectiveness of the students in dealing 
with human relations, but that the impact of the improvement was felt in the 
life situations of the students in producing definite improvement in the groups 
with which they work. “Our final conclusion, then, is that the dynamics of the 
discussion group contains potential forces for social change and social progress 
which are far more powerful than we have generally recognized in adult 
education.” 

Now, as one who has been involved professionally in a number of projects 
dealing with adult learning or action, I am convinced that group discussion is 
potentially the most fruitful method for adults to use in most learning situations, 
and that it is indispensable to the process of community action. However, as a 
sociologist I have some fears that the discussion method is in danger of becoming 
a shibboleth, and that people who are interested in the general field of com- 
munication and social change ought to do more thinking about it particularly 
in regard to the question: how many of our hopes for the democratization of 
the culture can we pin on it? 


«ws sort of brief communication is obviously not the place to develop an 
elaborate theory. I can do little more than point out some of the objections 
to the growing faith in discussion as a ding an sich which quickly suggest them- 
selves. Some of them, of course, have been raised many times before, but usually 
by people who do not accept as valid the basic research on which the faith is 
based, or by people who do not see any use at all for the discussion technique 
in education. But first let me defend my own objections in advance from a 
possible charge of dilettante negativism. If, under the banner of democratic 
social change, increasing attention is being devoted to the dynamics of small 
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group behavior and intercommunication, the educator might well ask, “Why not?” 
The answer, I think, lies in the growing urgency of our major social problems 
and the relatively small size of the group of educators and social scientists whose 
attention is directed toward their solution. If the forces to be brought to bear are 
small, then their effective deployment becomes of crucial concern and the recent 
large-scale switch of attention among adult educators toward small group dis- 
cussion as The Answer suggests that we might be, in Auden’s grim phrase, 
“lecturing on navigation while the ship is going down.” 

With only this much of an apologia I would like to outline some of the basic 
assumptions, both implicit and explicit, which seem to me to underlie the belief 
that we have at last found a democratic means of social change that will really 
work, and to examine them briefly. 


THE ASSUMPTION THAT GRASS ROOTS DISCUSSION WAS THE BASIS FOR REAL 

e DEMOCRACY IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS AND THAT IF WE CAN ONLY GET BACK 
TO THE INTIMACY OF EARLY RURAL AMERICA WE WOULD RECAPTURE REAL 
DEMOCRACY. This assumption is particularly evident in the approach which 
Utterback takes and has recently been integrated into a theory of adult education 
in which the small community, the face-to-face groups within it, and its demo- 
cratic development is seen as the only hope for America. This view combines 
a remarkably sentimental view of American history with what appears to be a 
misreading of the work of some of the early German sociologists, who developed 
the concept of Gemeinschaft, the relationships in the integrated rural community 
as a contrast to the complex, many-valued, atomistic, and faceless life of the 
modern metropolis. That a sociological shift of this kind has taken place no one 
can question. That the integrated face-to-face community was democratic is sub- 
ject to very serious question indeed. The nostalgic tears for the old days of the 
New England town meeting produces a soft blurring which makes it difficult 
to assess the reality of how decisions were made, how status operated, how flexible 
were the accepted values, how dissent from solidified group norms was handled, 
and a host of other questions. 

But if a convincing demonstration could be made that the special values of 
Gemeinschaft are indeed the democratic values we seek, the fact still remains 
that the urgent problems of democratic life arise in an urban setting and that we 
are stuck with that setting whether we like it or not. We became a predomi- 
nantly urban culture over thirty years ago and the powerful tides of industrializa- 
tion, mass culture, and concentration of power still engulf us. I am not arguing 
here that adult education which focuses on the small community is improper or 
useless. It is a desirable focus of work for any number of reasons. But if it is 
seen as the way of using those energies of education which are concerned with 
dealing with the central problems of the society, a way of reversing the mo- 
mentum of that society must first be seen as a possibility. 
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THE ASSUMPTION THAT ALL SOCIAL PROBLEMS ARE OF EQUAL IMPORT- 

e ANCE, ATOMISTIC, AND STATIC. Adult education has for many years been 
caught in a conflict between what the professionals believe are the important 
problems of social life in America and the problems perceived by their adult 
clientele in the community. The group dynamics approach, the second of those 
we have been discussing, has particularly tended in recent years to define prob- 
lems in terms of those perceived by the face-to-face group the professional 
happens at the moment to be working with. Thus the problems of the Garden 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce or the voluntary group interested in getting a 
hospital for their town take on the same importance educationally, and somewhat 
more importance than the problem of how to achieve peace in a world teetering 
on the edge of the atomic precipice. 

The justification for this absorption of trained energy by what are often 
inconsequential problems is basically a sound one: “you have to start with people 
where they are,” it is said, their readiness for action is determined by what they 
see as their present problem. Unfortunately this has become a cliché so over- 
whelmingly accepted at its face value that little effort is spent trying to find ways 
of moving people from where they are to problems on a deeper level of which 
they are unaware. 

Another assumption which makes current activity of this kind acceptable 
appears to be the belief that problems will be waiting for us when we get around 
to them, and that when we do we can chip away until, little by little, they will 
disappear. This seems to me a dangerous kind of misinterpretation to make of 
the dynamics of social problems. For example, the momentum of those trends 
which are pulling us headlong into what Lasswell calls ‘the garrison state’ has 
been so little understood by most educators that they have comforted themselves 
during each retreat in the recurrent crises generated by the trend with the 
equivalent of the old Dodger war cry, ‘“Wait'll next year.’” When next year comes 
the climate of threat has intensified to the point that makes action even less likely. 

Moreover, the aggravation of one problem situation may only academically 
be separated from other large-scale problems. The over-organization and con- 
centration, in an otherwise casually patterned society, of the institutions of war 
and industry may be cited as one interrelated pattern among a host of others. 
It is natural, to be sure, to see problems of this sort as not amenable to education, 
and it may even be true that they are not. But if not, it would seem undesirable 
to raise expectations of effectiveness, and desirable to turn more energies toward 
searching for leverage points at which other kinds of educational effort, perhaps, 
might be effective. 


THE ASSUMPTION THAT PEOPLES’ VALUES ARE LESS IMPORTANT THAN 
e THEIR CHANGED BEHAVIOR IN A GIVEN SITUATION, OR THAN CONSENSUS 
ON A GIVEN COURSE OF ACTION. This assumption is much more a part of the 
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thinking of group process educators than of the approach exemplified by Utter- 
back, in which the discussion process is seen as a valuable way of clarifying values 
and testing them against others. Group theory relies heavily on the belief that 
changing behavior is the only effective way to change attitudes and values. It is 
pointed out, for instance, that the attitudes towards Negroes of whites who live 
in mixed housing projects are considerably less hostile than the attitudes of a 
comparable group of whites living in a segregated situation. And there is little 
question of the validity of such a shift in stereotypes in these situations. Un- 
fortunately, the reliability of the effect is questionable; it seems to happen 
only under very special circumstances and appears to be so tied in to a specific 
situation that consistency of behavior change seems to be contingent on a large 
scale change in general social climate. 

This behavioral view of values actually involves a prior assumption which 
is of more general importance: that democracy can only be defended as a process 
and not as a body of social values. To this belief both of the group discussion 
advocates under consideration are committed. The assertion is widely made that 
around any given problem the values and goals involved, if submitted to the 
democratic process of skilled discussion, will emerge and be clarified to the point 
where any group will be able to determine, if possible by consensus, the most 
effective path to their goal. The democratic nature of the goal, or goals, is 
never questioned ; if they have been determined democratically, they are demo- 
cratic. In the general society it is assumed, as it was by Madison, that the conflict 
of diverse goals will cancel the possibility of the rise of any group to sufficient 
power to dominate society. 

There are many things about this view which trouble me greatly. Both experi- 
ence and what social data we have show that people in an individualistic culture 
such as ours will not necessarily come to decisions whose consequences lead to 
the enhancement of the social welfare as a whole. Nor does experience attest 
that the range of relevant values in a situation will be considered; nor that the 
information on which to base growth and change of values or consideration of 
consequences is equally available to all; nor that people or groups in the society 
have equal power to influence or coerce others in the directions they desire; 
nor . . . but the catalog grows too long already. If the protest is made that 
people would, all other considerations such as these being equal, arrive demo- 
cratically at decisions which are best for all, then such protestants need to make 
clear that they are talking about some other society. 

The consequence of assuming that we can act as though we were operating 
in a workable democracy already is that educators feel uncomfortable expressing ' 
their own values. The old-fashioned notion that goals are democratic which 
express the aspirations and welfare of the great mass of the people has not only 
gone out of style but is indeed suspect. Whatever is, since it happens in a 
democracy, is right. If a virulent group attacks the schools of any particular city, 
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the voice of education that replies to it is weak and faltering because there is no 
central core of democratic values to defend any longer. No matter that in the 
ensuing community discussion the attacking group has, by reason of social 
structure, status, partial control over media of communication, and economic 
weight, a disproportionate amount of influence; discussion did happen and the 
answer was arrived at by democratic process. 

Again, on the basis of equivalence of values, group-process educators have 
no hesitation in exercising their skills in the industrial situation to the further- 
ance of only one of the many value systems which come into conflict there. In a 
society in which production is neither directed primarily toward social use, nor 
in which the community has any part in making industrial decisions, the role 
of group process has been to drive toward the goal of higher production. The 
goal of the employee, to make the best living he can with the maximum security, 
is up to him to get, except that in attempting to get it he must be allowed only 
those forms of social organization which do not interfere with productivity. 

This, I suppose, is an extremely unfair way to view the work of many well- 
intentioned social scientists and educators. But however well-intentioned, the 
application of many psychological and educational techniques gets geared into 
the going system to further dominant values and not necessarily the values of 
those originating the techniques. If adult education remains aloof from the 
whole question of democratic values and concentrates on the question of how 
to achieve consensus and commitment to whatever goals the community happens 


to have, it may in any given historical period find itself greasing the slides into 
social changes which it may later regret. 


THE ASSUMPTION THAT SOCIAL CONFLICT CAN BE HARMONIZED IF ONLY 
4. PEOPLE WOULD UNDERSTAND ONE ANOTHER. One can hardly say that 
this notion is a false one, since almost anyone can cite a dozen personal experi- 
ences to prove its validity. As a general assumption on which to base action, 
however, it is a sadly inaccurate one. It is workable only in some kinds of situa- 
tions, and those who work in conflict areas usually develop rough criteria for 
judging when it works and when it does not. One kind of yardstick for this 


purpose might consider misunderstanding between people in a conflict situation 
in this fashion: 


a. The level of misunderstanding which arises from verbal tangles; for 
example, the operation of uneven levels of abstraction in a group. 

b. A secondary level of misunderstanding which derives from different 
group norms, values, or goal systems; for example, the conflict over the place 
of religion in the public schools. 

c. A third level based on a conflict of material interests and needs within 
the society and relating to social structure and power; for example, what share 
of the returns on industrial enterprise should go to capital, labor, and government. 
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It seems to me that there is an inverse relationship between the effectiveness 
of group discussion and these three levels. But the claims made for discussion as 
a means of democratic social change rest largely on its alleged ability to deal 
with problems of the second and third level, where it is weakest. 

There is, furthermore, a tendency toward confusion of levels by treating a 
problem on the third level as though it were on the first or second. I have 
already used the example of the attack on the public schools by certain community 
groups, often regarded by educators as misguided people who, if they could only 
be brought to understand the issues, would drop their evil ways. But they are 
not merely a group of people with odd ideas but a group whose material interests 
are involved. In most areas of life they are regarded with approval as indi- 
vidualists who are entitled to what they can get in the tooth-and-claw world of 
economic competition. They live in a society in which the legal structure puts 
their property rights above all other considerations. Why should they not see the 
public schools as an unreasonable demand on their hard-won material resources? 
Nor is there anything abstract or mystical about their demand that those values 
which support the status and material basis of their kind of people, values which 
they see realistically as threatened, should be enforced in the educational system 
which they support. To suppose that the discussion process will somehow reveal 
a basic altruism among any significant number of such a group is a terribly shaky 
supposition on which to base a hope for democracy. 

Historical movements toward a democratic order support such doubts. The 
abolition of slavery, the reduction of absolute economic power, the move toward 
the equalization of opportunity for education, and other similar trends all in- 
volved major conflicts on the second and third levels outlined above. Social 
change in these areas in all cases involved at least two elements, pressures gener- 
ated by peoples’ needs or by contradictory elements in the social structure, and the 
consistent advocacy of related values by small groups willing to risk social dis- 
approval by taking unorthodox stands. Neither of these is adequately taken 
account of or integrated into the theories of social change here under discussion. 


Ws what does all this add up to? Let me say again that there are many 
other assumptions made by adult educators, particularly those on the learn- 
ing process within situations in which existing social values are not challenged, 
and on personality need systems, which seem to me to hold up well. And for 
those who see little connection between the aims of education and the need for 
a democratic reconstruction of society, the considerations I have outlined in this 
communication will seem irrelevant. 

But for those in education who conceive of their role at least partly as agents 
of democratic social change, a wholesale commitment to the assumptions I have 
ascribed to the movement as a whole seems to me to merit re-examination. Are 
there democratic values as well as democratic processes? If there are, some effort 
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should be made to state them and consciously control the application of tech- 
niques in relation to. them. Are there some problems which should be given 
priority in terms of their immediacy and crucial effect on the course of ongoing 
changes taking place in the society? If there are, energy must be expended on 
identifying them and finding ways in which they can be handled educationally. 
Because “power” and “‘status’’ and like social realities seem distasteful, is ignor- 
ing them an effective way of dealing with them? We must, it seems to me, either 
begin to deal seriously with questions like these or modify our conception of 
our role and the role of education generally. 





Man lives with his objects chiefly—in fact, since his feeling and 
acting depends on his perceptions, one may say exclusively—as 
language present them to him. By the same process whereby he 
spins language out of his own being, he ensnares himself in it; and 
each language draws a magic circle round the people to which it 
belongs, a circle from which there is no escape save by stepping out 
of it into another. 


WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT 


4 


There is great ods betwixt the knowledg of a Traveller, that in 
his own person hath taken a view of many Coasts, past through 
many Countries, and hath there taken up his abode some time, and 
by Experience hath been an Eye-witness of the extream cold, and 
scorching heats, hath surveyed the glory and beauty of the one, the 
barrenness and meanness of the other; he hath been in the Wars, 
and seen the ruin and desolation wrought there; and another that 
sits by his fire side, and happily reads the story of these in a Book, 
or views the proportion of these in a Map, the ods is great, and the 
difference of their knowledg more than alittle: the one saw the 
Country really, the other only in the story; the one hath seen the 
very place, the other only in the paint of the Map drawn. 


THOMAS HOOKER (1586-1647), A True Sight of Sin 





+ METALOGUE + 


WHY DO THINGS HAVE OUTLINES? 


GREGORY BATESON * 


|) Daddy, why do things have outlines? 

FATHER: Do they? I don’t know. What sort of things do you mean? 

D: I mean when I draw things, why do they have outlines? 

F: Well, what about other sorts of things—a flock of sheep? or a conversa- 
tion? Do they have outlines? 

D: Don't be silly. I can’t draw a conversation. I mean things. 

F: Yes—I was trying to find out just what you meant. Do you mean “Why 
do we give things outlines when we draw them?” or do you mean that the things 
have outlines whether we draw them or not? 

D: I don’t know, daddy. You tell me. Which do I mean? 

F: I don’t know, my dear. There was a very angry artist once who scribbled 
all sorts of things down, and after he was dead they looked in his books and in 
one place they found he'd written “Wise men see outlines and therefore they 
draw them” but in another place he'd written “Mad men see outlines and there- 
fore they draw them.” 

D: But which does he mean? I don’t understand. 

F: Well, William Blake—that was his name—was a great artist and a very 
angry man. And sometimes he rolled up his ideas into little spitballs so that he 
could throw them at people. 

D: But what was he mad about, daddy? 

F: But what was he mad about? Oh, I see—you mean “‘angry.’” We have to 
keep those two meanings of “mad” clear if we are going to talk about Blake. 
Because a lot of people thought he was mad—really mad—crazy. And that was 
one of the things he was mad-angry about. And then he was mad-angry too about 
some artists who painted pictures as though things didn’t have outlines. He 
called them “the slobbering school.”’ 

D: He wasn’t very tolerant, was he, daddy? 

F: Tolerant? Oh, God. Yes, I know—that’s what they drum into you at 
school. No, Blake was not very tolerant. He didn’t even think tolerance was a 


“* Another metalinguistic dialogue by Mr. Bateson, anthropologist and co-author (with 
Jurgen Ruesch) of Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry (New York: Norton, 
1951). 
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good thing. It was just more slobbering. He thought it blurred all the outlines 
and muddled everything—that it made all cats gray. So that nobody would be 
able to see anything clearly and sharply. 

D: Yes, daddy. 

F: No, that’s not the answer. I mean ‘Yes, daddy” is not the answer. All 
that says is that you don’t know what your opinion is—and you don’t give a 
damn what I say or what Blake says and that the school has so befuddled you 
with talk about tolerance that you cannot tell the difference between anything and 
anything else. 

D: (Weeps.) 

F: Oh, God. I'm sorry, but I was angry. But not really angry with you. 
Just angry at the general mushiness of how people act and think—and how they 
preach muddle and call it tolerance. 

D: But daddy— 

F: Yes? 

D: I don’t know. I don’t seem able to think very well. It’s all in a muddle. 

F: I'm sorry. I suppose I muddled you by starting to let off steam. 


* * * 


: Daddy? 

FP: Yes? 

: Why is that something to get angry about? 
: Is what something to get angry about? 

D: I mean—about whether things have outlines. You said William Blake 
got angry about it. And then you get angry about it. Why is that, daddy? 

F: Yes, in a way I think it is. I think it matters. Perhaps in a way, is the 
thing that matters. And other things only matter because they are part of this. 

D: What do you mean, daddy? 

F: I mean, well, let's talk about tolerance. When Gentiles want to bully 
Jews because they killed Christ, I get intolerant. I think the Gentiles are being 
muddle-headed and are blurring all the outlines. Because the Jews didn’t kill 
Christ, the Italians did it. 

D: Did they, daddy? 

F: Yes, only the ones who did are called Romans today, and we have an- 
other word for their descendants. We call them Italians. You see there are two 
muddles and I was making the second muddle on purpose so we could catch it. 
First there’s the muddle of getting the history wrong and saying the Jews did it, 
and then there’s the muddle of saying that the descendants should be responsible 
for what their ancestors didn't do. It's all slovenly. 

D: Yes, daddy. 

F: All right, I'll try not to get angry again. All I’m trying to say is that 
muddle is something to get angry about. 
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D: Daddy? 
F: Yes? 
D: We were talking about muddle the other day. Are we really talking 
about the same thing now? 


F: Yes. Of course we are. That's why it’s important—what we said the 
other day. 


D: And you said that gettings things clear was what Science was about. 
F: Yes, that’s the same thing again. 


* * * 


D: I don’t seem to understand it all very well. Everything seems to be 
everything else, and I get lost in it. 

F: Yes, I know it’s difficult. The point is that our conversations do have 
an outline, somehow—if only one could see it clearly. 


x* * * 


F: Let's think about a real concrete out-and-out muddle, for a change, and 
see if that will help. Do you remember the game of croquet in Alice in Won- 
derland? 

D: Yes—with flamingos? 

F: That's right. 

D: And porcupines for balls? 

F: No, hedge-hogs. They were hedge-hogs. They don’t have porcupines 
in England. 

D: Oh. Was it in England, daddy? I didn’t know. 

F: Of course it was in England. You don’t have duchesses in America either. 

D: But there’s the Duchess of Windsor, daddy. 

F: Yes, but she doesn’t have quills, not like a real porcupine. 

D: Go on about Alice and don't be silly, daddy. 

F: Yes, we were talking about flamingos. The point is that the man who 
wrote Alice was thinking about the same things that we are. And he amused 
himself with little Alice by imagining a game of croquet that would be all 
muddle, just absolute muddle. So he said they should use flamingos as mallets 
because the flamingos would bend their necks so the player wouldn't know even 
whether his mallet would hit the ball or how it would hit the ball. 

D: Anyhow the ball might walk away of its own accord because it was a 
hedge-hog. 

F: That's right. So that it’s all so muddled that nobody can tell at all what's 
going to happen. 

D: And the hoops walked around too because they were soldiers. 


F: That's right—everything could move and nobody could tell how it would 
move. 
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D: Did everything have to be alive so as to make a complete muddle? 

F: No—he could have made it a muddle by . . . no, I suppose you're right. 
That's interesting. Yes, it had to be that way. Wait a minute. It’s curious but 
you're right. Because if he'd muddled things any other way, the players could 
have learned how to deal with the muddling details. I mean, suppose the croquet 
lawn was bumpy, or the balls were a funny shape, or the heads of the mallets 
just wobbly instead of being alive, then the people could still learn and the 
game would only be more difficult—it wouldn't be impossible. But once you 
bring live things into it, it becomes impossible. I wouldn’t have expected that. 

D: Wouldn't you, daddy? I would have. That seems natural to me. 

F: Natural? Sure—natural enough. But I would not have expected it to 
work that way. 

D: Why not? That’s what I would have expected. 

F: Yes. But this is the thing that I would not have expected. That animals, 
which are themselves able to see things ahead and act on what they think is 
going to happen—a cat can catch a mouse by jumping to land where the mouse 
will probably be when she has completed her jump—but it’s just the fact that 
animals are capable of seeing ahead and learning that makes them the only really 
unpredictable things in the world. To think that we try to make laws as though 
people were quite regular and predictable. 


D: Or do they make the laws just because people are not predictable, and 
the people who make the laws wish the other people were predictable. 
F: Yes, I suppose so. 


* * * 


D: What were we talking about? 


F: I don’t quite know—not yet. But you started a new line by asking if 
the game of croquet could be made into a real muddle only by having all the 
things in it alive. And I went chasing after that question, and I don’t think I've 
caught up with it yet. There is something funny about that point. 

D: What? 

F: I don’t quite know—not yet. Something about living things and the 
difference between them and the things that are not alive—machines, stones, 
so on. Horses don't fit in a world of automobiles. And that’s part of the same 
point. They're unpredictable, like flamingos in the game of croquet. 

D: What about people, daddy? 

F: What about them? 

D: Well, they're alive. Do they fit? I mean on the streets? 

F: No, I suppose they don’t really fit—or only by working pretty hard to 
protect themselves and make themselves fit. Yes, they have to make themselves 
predictable, because otherwise the machines get angry and kill them. 
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D: Don’t be silly. If the machines can get angry, then ¢Aey would not be 
predictable. They'd be like you, daddy. You can't predict when you're angry, 
can you? 

F: No, I suppose not. 

D: But daddy, I'd rather have you unpredictable—sometimes. 


* * * 


D: What did you mean by a conversation having an outline? Has this con- 
versation had an outline? 

F: Oh, surely, yes. But we cannot see it yet because the conversation isn’t 
finished. You cannot ever see it while you're in the middle of it. Because if 
you could see it, you would be predictable—like the machine. And I would be 
predictable—and the two of us together would be predictable— 


D: But I don’t understand. You say it is important to be clear about things. 
And you get angry about people who blur the outlines. And yet we think it’s 
better to be unpredictable and not to be like a machine. And you say that we 
cannot see the outlines of our conversation till it’s over. Then it doesn’t matter 
whether we're clear or not. Because we cannot do anything about it then. 

F: Yes, I know—and I don’t understand it myself... . But anyway, who 
wants to do anything about it? 





But of all political ideals, that of making the people happy is 
perhaps the most dangerous one. It leads invariably to the attempt 
to impose our scale of “higher” values upon others, in order to 
make them realize what seems to us of greatest importance for their 
happiness; in order, as it were, to save their souls. . . . But, as I 
have said before, the attempt to make heaven on earth invariably 
produces hell. It leads to intolerance. It leads to religious wars, and 
the saving of souls through the inquisition. And it is, I believe, 
based on a complete misunderstanding of our moral duties. It is our 
duty to help those who need our help; but it cannot be our duty 
to make others happy, since this does not depend on us, and since 
it would only too often mean intruding on the privacy of those 
towards whom we have such amiable intentions. . . . [T}he fight 
against suffering must be considered a duty, while the right to care 
for the happiness of others must be considered a privilege confined 
to the close circle of their friends. 


KarL Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies 
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Wisdom’s Wisdom 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, by John Wisdom. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 282 pp. $5.75. 


om Is a collection of fifteen articles on a variety of topics, representing a sub- 
stantial part of Professor Wisdom’s publications during the past twenty 
years. The Other Minds articles are not included, but there are discussions of 
philosophical analysis, metaphysics, ethics, probability theory, and extensive 
comments on G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, A. J. Ayer, and other contem- 
porary philosophers. There are also two essays on the relation between philoso- 
phy, as conceived by the author, and psychoanalysis, which accounts for the 
(somewhat misleading) title of the book. Wisdom’s writings have hitherto 
appeared only in journals inaccessible to most readers; this volume makes more 
conveniently available a series of essays which should be of interest to students 
of general semantics. 

Wisdom’s approach to philosophy derives largely from Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, and in part from G. E. Moore. Philosophy is viewed by most of the 
philosophers in this tradition as an “‘activity” rather than as a “body of knowl- 
edge,” and it is accordingly difficult to summarize Wisdom’s position. However, 
since the articles in this book are known for the most part only to professional 
philosophers, it may be worth while to attempt to characterize Wisdom’s general 
point of view—with the caveat that any brief description would be somewhat 
misleading (like any brief description of Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, and 
for similar reasons: both works were written with the hope of radically re- 
orienting our habits of thought, an end which cannot be achieved by summary). 


IspOM’S philosophy is meta-philosophy: we begin, at least, not so much 

by considering philosophical questions proper, as by observing what ques- 
tions philosophers ask, and what sorts of answers they give. We notice that many 
philosophical questions are perennial; we never seem to be able to get satisfactory 
answers. The questions about scepticism, solipsism, free will, and the objec- 
tivity of values have to be argued again and again. This fact has led some con- 
temporary philosophers to observe that we do not seem to have “answering pro- 


* This celebrated series of papers, originally published in the English philosophical 
journal Mind, was issued last year in a separate volume. 
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cedures” for these questions, in the way we do for others, like “how many seats 
in the auditorium?” Consider the question “Can I ever really know whether the 
fire continues to burn, even when no one is around?” The way in which we 
customarily tell whether the fire is burning, is to have a look. But in asking this 
question, we seem to be saying “Can we tell if the fire is burning without using 
the only way we have of deciding the matter?’ It looks, in fact, as if such 
questions are rigged almost on purpose so that they won't have answers, and we 
are consequently sometimes inclined to say that they are simply silly questions, 
or that “‘it is all a matter of words.” ? 

In a way it /s simply a matter of words, but Wisdom is concerned to point 
out that this is by no means the whole story. Compare the question with a case 
at law, where someone is being sued for negligence (Wisdom’s example). We 
call witnesses, talk to plaintiff and defendant, and so on; but after a time we 
feel that all the returns are in, and that factual investigations are no longer to 
the point. We must now simply decide whether or not to apply the word 
“negligence” to the case at issue. It seems that the decision is simply about 
“how the word is to be used.” But obviously it is a matter of much more than 
that: for one thing, someone may have to pay someone else $50,000; more 
important, our decision will constitute a precedent, and affect future decisions 
on similar matters. It is misleading in this case to say that “it is simply a 
matter of words”; whereas it is not nearly so misleading to say that the question 
of whether to name the dog “Fido” or “Rover” is simply a matter of words. 
Wisdom wants to show that many philosophical questions fall between these two 
cases, but that it is important to see how they differ from both; to see, in short, 
why one would say that philosophical questions are merely verbal, and also to 
see why one would say they are not. 

This we do by observing again philosophical questions and their answers. 
As in the case of negligence, where, after completing the factual investigation, 
we compare this case with others (precedent rulings)—so in the case of scepti- 
cism we compare cases where we say we know, with other cases where we say 
we don’t know, or where we say we think we know, but can’t really know. And 
by considering many such cases, we come to see that the sceptic is right in sug- 
gesting that we frequently fail to have all the reasons we could have for a 
given belief, but wrong in suggesting that there is consequently never any better 
reason for one belief than another. The last sentence is hopelessly inadequate as 
a summary of Wisdom’s detailed analysis of scepticism (or rather, of typical 
statements of the sceptical position), but it may suffice to indicate the moral of 
his remarks: the paradoxical statements of a sceptic draw our attention to certain 
commonly neglected features of our experience, and therefore it is worthwhile 


* This is more nearly the point of view set forth in A. J. Ayer's Language, Truth, and 
Logic, a re-issue of which was reviewed by Norman N. Royall, Jr., in ETC., IX (Winter 
1952), 139ff. 
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to examine these statements. By doing so, we come to understand many things 
better: such as how we think, why we believe, and what “good reasons’ are. 


Wows close, critical, penetrating discussions of many paradoxical philo- 
sophical statements also help us to avoid what he calls a “bogus acceptance” 
of the truism that words are tricky customers. We all know people who have 
agreed that words confuse, and who have then gone on being confused by words 
as hard and fast as before. We have all done it ourselves. And according to 


Wisdom, it is necessary to do so, and then to correct ourselves, and then to 
correct again: 


It is well recognized that poets may use words in unusual ways to 
present what they see when in a childlike and yet grown-up experience they 
look at things afresh. 

But it is not so well recognized that people who are speaking or writing 
in prose may be doing the same. And yet they too may be trying to re- 
explore the manifold of — things without seeing them always in 
the constellations imposed upon them by old names. They too may feel 
the need to free themselves ao the power of a name. For example, the 
pre: ee struck by the peculiarity of a discussion does well to 
avoid calling it by its usual name—for example ‘discussion of fact.’ He 
may try a new name, for example “verbal discussion.” . . . In trying to lead 
someone else to the unusual associations he has come upon the philosopher 
may apply not the usual name to what he was thinking about but an unusual 
one. So it comes about that in trying to express what they have seen meta- 
physical philosophers say surprising things. So do other philosophers. So 
do poets, novelists, and psycho-analysts. . . . (p. 264) 

... though it is true it is extremely dangerous to say that philosophers 
and psycho-analysts are not — literally. It is even dangerous to say 
that their ‘segeo~rept are paradoxes. For only in the shock of taking a para- 
dox literally will people give that attention to concrete detail which will 


enable them to break old habits of grouping and recognize not merely that 


an old classification blinds and distorts but how it does. (p. 273) 


Wisdom’s approach avoids the naiveté and brutality of the earlier enfant 
terrible school of positivism (“Metaphysics is rubbish,” said in a rather aggres- 
sive manner), but it still makes for a rather restricted view of philosophy. In- 
deed, the activity of analysing, sifting, comparing, and contrasting what we say 
and what we mean seems to be all there is to philosophy for Wisdom and for 
many of his English contemporaries. An example will make the point clearer. 

Included in the book is a review of Bertrand Russell's A History of Western 
Philosophy. Russell points out that after a couple of millenia of disputes about 
the existence of infinite numbers, the matter was finally cleared up in the nine- 
teenth century by Cantor, who showed that there are infinite numbers. Wisdom 
comments: “But this provocative dogmatism is misleading, and blocks an oppor- 
tunity to explain what sort of thing is done in the philosophy of mathematics.” 
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He goes on to discuss illuminatingly the arguments against the existence of 
infinite numbers, and points out (in the reviewer's opinion correctly) that it is 
less than just to condemn the earlier opponents of infinite numbers as “wrong” ; 
they had other considerations in mind. But there Wisdom stops. No mention 
is made of the fact that our reasons for saying there are infinite numbers are 
now overwhelmingly better than our reasons for saying that there are none. The 
question is in a sense settled, now; we still have the old arguments, but in the 
face of the new solution, they seem to the reviewer to be deprived of much of 
their “philosophic” interest. However, it is the old, obfuscating, paradoxical 
arguments, we are told, that “philosophers” should discuss—the modern stuff 
is all very well, but (as one frequently hears Professor Wisdom and his dis- 
ciples in Cambridge say) “That's not philosophy, that’s mathematics.” It was 


this feature of the school of philosophy represented by Wisdom which led Russell 
to say later: 


Philosophy, as conceived by the school I am discussing, seems to me a 
trivial and uninteresting pursuit. To discuss endlessly what silly = 


mean when they say silly things may be amusing, but can hardly be im- 
portant.§ 


Russell's stricture is surely much too severe, though one can easily sympathise 
with its point. But whether or not what Wisdom does is “philosophy,” it is 
valuable stuff of some kind, and it should be of interest not only to professional 


philosophers. Neither philosophers nor any other group has a monopoly on the 
kind of confusion which Wisdom helps to dispel. 


WO FINAL COMMENTS: Wisdom is famous among contemporary English 
philosophers for the vividness and wit of the examples he discusses. Many 
of the present articles are imaginatively and entertainingly written, especially 
“Philosophical Perplexity,” ‘Metaphysics and Verification,” and ‘Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, and Psycho-analysis.’” Only the first two pieces in the book struck 
the reviewer as unilluminating, but they were written more than twenty years 
ago, and it is doubtful whether Wisdom would now have much to say in their 
favor. (See his remarks of 1948, pp. 235-236.) 

The book is badly edited. There is no preface, no index, no indication of 
the source of the last article. The original pagination of the articles has been 
altered so as to secure consecutive numbering in the book, but cross-references 
in the text are unchanged, so that they serve no purpose. There might be some 
excuse if the book had been photographically reproduced, but this does not seem 
to be the case. 


ALAN Ross ANDERSON 
Yale University 


* Bertrand Russell, “The Cult of ‘Common Usage,’ British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science, Il, 303-307 (February 1953). 
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The Criterion of “Connectibility’” 


PositivisM: A STUDY IN HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, by Richard von Mises. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. 404 pp. $6. 


NLY A HANDFUL of technical philosophers have found it easy to grasp the 

historical and conceptual foundations of modern “semantics.” The layman 
who is otherwise sold on the value of language analysis has found most of the 
background literature to require a schooling in logic, mathematics, and the his- 
tory of philosophy far too remote and arduous for his tastes. Hans Reichenbach’s 
Rise of Scientific Philosophy was an overt effort to give the educated public the 
ideas of ‘‘logical-empiricism” from which the current linguistic critique of tra- 
ditional absolutes mainly arose. Karl Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies 
was a versatile polemic.on behalf of positivist values in modern society. The 
work of the late Richard von Mises, here reviewed, is filled with difficult and 
sophisticated content, yet comprises what stands to date as the richest and most 
encompassing statement of the positivist ““world-outlook.” It is sufficiently free 
of specialized nomenclature and scholastic orientation to communicate much of 
its thoroughgoing perspective to brave and willing readers outside the philo- 
sophical field. Although somewhat dated and involved in pre-war Viennese 
controversy, it presents a broad scientific humanism which still invites honest 
thinkers in any area of inquiry. 

“The only way out,” von Mises writes in his introduction, “is less loose talk 
and more criticism of language, less emotional acting and more scientifically 
disciplined thinking, less metaphysics and more positivism.” Such a premise 
unites a diversity of contemporary thinkers, ranging from the Polish logicians to 
the general semanticists. Yet von Mises rejects the early extremists of the 
“logical positivists’’ who tended to over-emphasize the importance of immediate 
sense-observation in determining not only the truth but also the meaning of 
language. What has since become known as the “‘verification principle” held 
that all statements not containing rules for their verification in sense experience 
were “meaningless.” By renouncing this brand of counter-absolutism, von Mises 
clears the air for a fairer evaluation of historic ideational systems. And by cover- 
ing sympathetically many achievements in such fields as art, poetry, religion, 
philosophy, psychology, and the social sciences, von Mises permits a panoramic 
appreciation of human culture—gainsaying a charge often thrown at his school 
of thought. 

The most important chapter in the book is the one on “Connectibility.”” Here 
von Mises states that consistency with “the stock of linguistic rules’’ on which 
either the ordinary language or any of the scientific languages are based, is 
desirable for all significant discourse. Failure of a sentence to be so ‘‘con- 
nectible with the statements which regulate the use of language”—and nothing 
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except such failure—entitles the sentence to be classed as ‘‘meaningless.” The 
sentence ‘They were married on the 34th of January” is therefore neither true 
nor false, but meaningless, because the accepted rules of language stipulate that 
“34th” and “January” cannot occur in this kind of relationship in a sentence. 
Yet the sentence “John is a man of good character” is admissible, because, in 
spite of its ambiguity, it is connectible with other statements in such a way that 
its ambiguity may be resolved without altering the original sentence or negating 
its usefulness. The sentence 7s connectible with the rules of ordinary language; 
and von Mises also suggests that it may be connectible with “some specific, rigor- 
ously constructed system of psychology’’ which has ‘applicable criteria fixed for 
the truth of the statement.” (One thinks here of psychological systems which 
make much of such equally vague expressions as “emotional maturity’ and set 
forth rather clear-cut standards for determining the relevant symptoms.) Von 
Mises thus refuses to use the “verification principle” as the “sole criterion of a 
sentence’s admissibility, because the question of verification depends upon the 
accepted definitions, and hence upon the linguistic rules” (p. 76). 

Now the obvious danger in stressing such pure connectibility as the chief 
criterion of meaning is that it opens the door to certain kinds of syntactic 
tyranny; for example, the language systems of dianetics, theosophy, pentecostals, 
and Hegelianism all have a kind of internal consistency and at least claim some 
kind of connectibility with common speech, otherwise they could never embark 
on spreading their message. Von Mises here, I feel, simply assumes with a 
traditional humanist faith that, in the long run, street-corner discourse will tend 
to reject such linguistic innovations as these systems propose as not being fruitful 
in the context of common experience. 


OX MIGHT SUSPECT at this point a high regard for the ‘ordinary idiom” 
characteristic of some of our modern “analytic’’ philosophers. But von 
Mises shows ample recognition of the limitations of common speech—if not 
of common experience. He considers the development of new, artificial lan- 
guages as an imperative for the sciences—languages which “explicitly cancel . . . 
or change” some of the rules on which ordinary language is based. “Only the 
replacement of the vaguest expressions of everyday language by more precise 
ones makes it possible to attack the problem of unambiguous description”; lack 
of such “artificial improvement . . . would make impossible any comprehension 
of the happenings open to our experience that go beyond the level of the ordinary 
man on the street” (p. 51). On the other hand, mere vagueness of expression 
does not make the vernacular useless. For there are realms of almost unambiguous 
agreement about most of the references of everyday language; the problem is to 
confine our common expressions to these “core areas.” It is when we go beyond 
these areas—in borderline cases of classification (e.g., whether a doll’s house is 
a house), and in regions of special scientific data and of unfamiliar experience, 
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where the ordinary idiom is inadequate and linguistic improvement is needed. 

Von Mises disposes of some of the problems arising from his theory of 
connectibility by accepting the modern positivist ideal of reducing discourse into 
its simplest statements—in line with the pattern of Mach’s elements, Wittgen- 
stein’s ‘‘atomic propositions” and Carnap’s “protocol sentence.”’ Because so many 
of the simplest sentences of both ordinary and scientific language accurately 
describe well-known kinds of experience, we find in such sentences the broadest 
base for ‘a connectible system of knowledge” which at the same time rests on 
sense-observation. Here we encounter the ‘‘unmisunderstandable basic sentences”’ 
on which both social and scientific communication rely. On the assumption that 
the experiences reported by these basic sentences are relatively constant and uni- 
form among men, such a “‘protocol language’’—although never completely attain- 
able—is both connectible and empirically verifiable. In this way von Mises 
readmits much of the “‘verification principle’ through the back door—because 
the “connectibility” which is his chief criterion for meaning, is so commonly 
associated de facto with immediate sensory verification. 

Some of the other chapters of the book deal with such subjects as “Axio- 
matics,” “Deterministic and Statistical Physics,” “Probability,” and “Logistic’’— 
and although acquaintance with technical notations is not required for compre- 
hension, a prior philosophic understanding of the issues is almost essential. The 
second half of the book, however, is concerned with problems of society, ethics, 
psychology, and art—and with some plodding should be clear to the literate 
reader. In these pages the implications of positivism for moral, academic, and 
social values are made clear. Von Mises is in part a descendant of Comte—to 
whom he pays frequent tribute—and shares the original positivist’s faith in the 
progress of knowledge from the religious and metaphysical to the scientific stage. 
En route he is deeply respectful towards Hume's scepticism; but above all he 
shows the influence of Ernest Mach, to whom he imputes the strongest inspira- 
tion for developing a language that can unify psychology, physiology, and physics. 
The result is to more than justify the author's prefatory statement offering the 
book as a “modest contribution” to the goal of the “Unity of Science’ move- 
ment founded by the late Otto Neurath. 


RICHARD DETTERING 
San Francisco State College 





[{E]}very concept claiming to represent human reality carries a 
date inside, or, which is the same . . . every concept referring to 
specifically human life is a function of historical time. 


Jose OrTEGA Y GASsET, Concord and Liberty 
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O* INVITATION of University College of Washington University, the 
SECOND CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS will be held at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 10, 11, 12, 1954. 

Individuals wishing to attend the Conference or to present papers are 
requested to read carefully the details given below. Membership in the 
International Society for General Semantics is not required of people 
attending the Conference; all may attend. Expenses are being kept as low 
as possible in order to permit as many as possible to attend. 











+ ANNOUNCEMENT + 


_ for the selection of papers to be presented at the Second Conference 
on General Semantics have been approved by the Program Committee 
(appointed by the Governing Board of the Society) and by the General Arrange- 
ments Committee (appointed by Washington University). They are as follows: 


1. All papers will be presented in General Session, unless the number and 
the character of the papers submitted warrant the formation of a limited number 
of smaller discussion groups on special topics. 

2. Everyone receiving this notice (i.e. members of the International Society 
for General Semantics and readers of ETC.) will have an equal opportunity to 
present a paper. Papers are to be submitted anonymously. The author's name 
should be enclosed in a blank, sealed envelope attached to the first page of the 
typescript. The sealed envelopes will be opened only after the Committee decides 
whether or not the paper is accepted for presentation. 

3. Papers, or abstracts thereof around 500 words in length, may be submitted 
at once to the Chairman of the Program Committee: 


Dr. ANATOL RAPOPORT 
Committee on Mathematical Biology 
University of Chicago 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


Papers and abstracts must be postmarked not later than April 15, 1954. 
4. The Program Committee does not wish in any way to dictate the subject 
matter of the papers submitted, but it would welcome especially papers related to: 


General Semantics and Education 
General Semantics and Human Relations 
General Semantics and Mental Health 
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If, upon examination of the papers submitted, there are any clearly marked 
trends in subject matter, the Program Committee has been instructed to issue a 
limited number of invitations for papers in those fields in order to round out 
the program. 

5. All persons submitting papers are requested to grant to ETC. first option 
on publication. 


 peaeanesqan ee members with ideas to submit are especially urged not to 
permit a lack of familiarity with scholarly formalities deter them from sub- 
mitting papers or abstracts. A preliminary “abstract” may be in the form of an 
informal (but of course informative) letter to the Chairman of the Committee. 


In addition to the presentation of papers, the Conference is planned to 
afford abundant opportunity for discussion and informal conversation. This will 
be arranged for in the program itself, in which a period will be set aside for 
open discussion, as well as in the entertainment, banquet, and social arrange- 
ments. 

During the Conference, there will also be a business meeting of the Inter- 
national Society for General Semantics. Information about registration, lodging, 
travel, and program arrangements will be sent to the mailing list of the Society 
as plans mature, and will also be published in the next issue of ETC. University 
College of Washington University is already prepared, however, to receive 


advance registrations ($3), for which the blank printed elsewhere in this issue 
may be used. Dormitory facilities will be available on campus at $2.50 a day 


per person. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE ON GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Second Conference of General Semantics 


Committee Members 


THE FOLLOWING constitute the Program Committee: ANATOL RAPOPORT, 
chairman; EUGENE SEUBERT (Washington University), RUSSELL F. W. SMITH, 
(University College, University of Chicago), JOHN R. KirRK (University of 
Chicago Press), vice-chairmen. 

The Committee on General Arrangements consists of the following: JOHN 
J. KESSLER, president, St. Louis Chapter of ISGS, and EARNEST BRANDENBURG, 
assistant dean, University College, Washington University, co-chairmen; the 
following members of the faculty of Washington University: EUGENE SEUBERT 
(education), A. M. BUCHAN (English), Lewis E. HAHN (philosophy), GEORGE 
SASLOW (psychiatry), and MARION BUNCH (psychology); together with 
ALFRED FLEISHMAN, Fleishman and Hilliard, public relations consultants, and 
FRANCES Hoop, secretary, St. Louis Chapter of ISGS. 
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% EDITORIAL + 


Report of the Retiring President, International 
Society for General Semantics: 1950-1953 


i Is with a modest measure of satisfaction that I retire from the office to which 
you generously elevated me in 1950. To the new incumbent, my close friend, 
Professor Anatol Rapoport, I extend my heartiest felicitations. 

Perhaps the most welcome piece of information I can now give is the news 
that, despite occasional scoffers and the disquieting activities of that earnest but 
lunatic fringe which plagues every new proposition for dealing with the problems 
of the world, general semantics has enjoyed during the past three years.a steady 
spread of influence in all circles—the arts and sciences, education, philosophy, 
the humanities, and the everyday pursuits of the man in the street. Its aims, 
messages, and technics are ever more frequently quoted in the daily press and in 
public places. Not least important is our awareness that general semantics has 
slowly won the respect of many who were at an earlier time suspicious that ours 
is but another messianic cult. Applications of general semantic principles are 
now being made in military circles, on police forces, in progressive business enter- 
prises of many varieties, and wherever communication is recognized as integral 
to the sane conduct of human affairs. Courses in general semantics for the public 
are steadily increasing in number. 

This gratifying circumstance is in part reflected by our roster of ISGS 
members. There are now 1,673 paid-up members distributed over the face of 
the earth—a new high for the Society—and there are 881 subscribers to our 
journal, ETC.: A Review of General Semantics. Some 300 foreign libraries 
now receive ETC. and from this source alone we have had a welcome influx of 
new members and new subscribers from abroad. : 


EANWHILE, the financial stability of the Society has been improved. 
Although still precarious, our financial status has for the first time in its 
history been transferred from the red to the black side of the ledger. This is 
owing to the skill and untiring efforts at economy exhibited by the executive 
secretary, Jean Taylor, and the membership secretary, Evelyn Rochetto, with 
the counsel and assistance of the secretary-treasurer, Karl Hauch. To all of them 
I express deep gratitude for the courage they have shown in the face of persistent 
personal deprivation and for their patience and ingenuity. 
The spiraling of operating costs and the expansion of services rendered by 
the central office in Chicago, not only to individual members and chapters of the 
Society but to the ever-increasing number of non-members interested in general 
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semantics, necessitated in 1952 an increase in minimal membership dues. Though 
small, this increase was reluctantly implemented by the Governing Board. 


— First Conference on General Semantics, a three-day affair, was held on 
the University of Chicago campus June 21-23, 1951. Scientific papers on 
methodology and experimental subjects were read by scholars and other par- 
ticipants from representative walks of life. In addition, two general discussion 
groups were held. A Society business meeting, open to the public, concluded the 
meeting. Reports received from a number of those registered indicated enthusi- 
astic satisfaction with the program. A committee is now at work planning a second 
general semantics conference for 1954 under the sponsorship of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. 


oo M. Kendig of the Institute of General Semantics and I have had 
two extended conferences concerning the roles that might most advan- 
tageously be played in the future by the Institute at Lakeville, Connecticut, and 
the International Society. We intend to continue these, assisted by others who 
have played an active role in the development and propagation of general se- 
mantics during the past decade. 


QO" OFFICIAL journal, ETC., which has now completed ten years of publica- 


tion, has flourished gratifyingly under the expert guidance of Editors 
Hayakawa, Rapoport, and Smith. Several of the recent issues (e.g., that devoted 
to metalinguistics) have marked new “highs” in the history of a journal which 
has already earned an enviable respect in scholarly circles. The difficulties of 
editing such a journal and of maintaining high standards are enormous. Among 
other things required are countless hours of heavy spade work, much editorial 
skill, the possession of a large fund of general information, the ability to suppress 
one’s own “irrational prejudices,” and an abundance of tact. That our staff 
possesses such attributes is cause for rejoicing. May they long continue with us! 


ee grateful thanks are owing to all those who have contributed in small 
and great ways to the conduct of affairs which underlie and make possible 
the more manifest activities of a Society such as ours. Mr. George Taylor and 
Mr. Albert McKee especially have given generously of their time and technical 
know-how. To the Governing Board, the elected members of which are required 
to sacrifice much of their already burdened time and to travel long distances at 
their own expense to attend several meetings a year, I wish especially to express 
my gratitude, For the intelligent help, industry, and initiative exhibited above 
and beyond the call of duty by Jean Taylor, I can only say that I could hardly 
have functioned without her. 
RUSSELL MEYERS, M.D., President, 1950-53 
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DATES AND INDEXES 


N AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER of 1953, the Editor of ETC., traveling to Hawaii and 

Japan with his wife and 7-year-old son, met many colleagues, fellow students of general 
semantics, and other friends, old and new, along the way. 

At our very first stop on the morning of August 3, we were met at Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport and presented with leis by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Ashby. Ashby, who 
had been a student of mine in general semantics some years ago at Illinois Institute of 
Technology and had also studied under Wendell Johnson at the State University of Iowa, 
was then in the Theater Department of the University of Hawaii. (He has since gone to 
take a new position at the College of the Pacific.) With the Ashbys, we had our first view 
of Waikiki and our first taste of fresh fresh pineapple. 

Dr. Elwood Murray of the University of Denver, then visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, full of high spirits after having interested a widening circle of students 
and teachers in Oahu in general semantics and full of plans for further lecturing on the 
other islands through the Extension Division, arranged a luncheon of about 100 teachers 
and educational administrators of Oahu at which I had the honor of speaking. He and 
Mrs. Murray also took us for a beautiful and memorable drive around the island. 

Katherine Hyams, who has written reviews for ETC., and her husband Ben, enter- 
tained us at dinner, as did Ray Morris, his wife Ardith, who is a playwright, and their 
son Richard, a student of cybernetics and information theory, now at M.1L.T. We also 
had cocktails at the home of Mr. W. W. Davenport, who had formerly taught general 
semantics at Finch Junior College in New York, and his wife Roselle, who is an excellent 
painter. As the Hyamses took us to the airport for our departure on August 8, we could 
hardly help thinking to ourselves what interesting people we meet through general 
semantics. Just as we were thinking so, we met still another, Mr. Roland Rogers, who, 
as an employee of Pan-American Airlines, checked us in for our flight to Tokyo. He told 
us that there is a group of people working in PAA and other airlines who are meeting at 
each other’s homes in Honolulu and studying general semantics. 

In Tokyo we were met by Mr. Tadatoshi Okubo, who had translated my book into 
Japanese; he is a widely renowned author and translator, a leader in many kinds of 
forward-looking intellectual endeavor in Japan. He arranged for us a series of meetings 
with other Japanese scholars, including Professor Shunsuke Tsurumi, of the Institute for 
the Science of Thought; Miss Kazuko Tsurumi, author of a recent critical study on Pearl 
Buck, who is much interested in introducing modern psychological concepts in her guidance 
articles for women’s magazines; Professor Takeyoshi Kawashima, professor of law at 
Tokyo University, who had previously visited us in Chicago and who is deeply interested in 
the semantics and sociology of law; Professor Masaaki Kawaguchi, art historian; Mr. 
Tamao Fujita, of the famous Japanese magazine, Chuo-Koron (The Central Review) ; 
Professor Tatsuo Muto, and many others. Mr. Okubo and I were interviewed on a radio 
network program, in which he translated the interviewer's questions to me and in turn 
translated my replies for the interviewer and the listening public. 

And talking about translating, it was a novel experience for me to have to lecture 
with the aid of an interpreter. At my first lecture in Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
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Tokyo Mainichi newspaper and the Japan Language Society, Professor Shunsuke Tsurumi 
acted as interpreter. At my lecture under the auspices of the American Embassy at the New 
Marunouchi Building in Tokyo, Miss Saito, who is a graduate student at Northwestern 
University studying general semantics under Dr. Irving Lee and was then home in Japan 
for her summer vacation, acted as interpreter. At my lecture at the American Cultural 
Center in Yokohama, I had as interpreter Mr. Yamamoto, who has had a great deal of 
experience interpreting in legal and diplomatic work. Able to understand Japanese only 
fragmentarily, 1 was not always able to tell what was going on, but the sensation of having 
my remarks translated was quite different in each case. Professor Tsurumi would let me 
talk for minutes on end, then translate, apparently remembering accurately great chunks 
of lecture at a time. Mr. Yamamoto translated almost sentence by sentence, with great 
brevity and ease. Miss Saito, having heard before much of what I was saying from 
Irving Lee, would every now and then help out my lecture with fuller explanations of 
points I had touched upon too briefly. After the lecture at which Miss Saito translated, 
an elderly Japanese professor with whom I shook hands told me that he had studied 
semantics in Paris under Bréal, and was delighted to know of the progress made in the 
science since that time. 

I also gave one lecture without an interpreter—on this occasion in Nagoya, under 
the auspices of the Asahi newspaper of that city and in the comfortable modern clubrooms 
of the Asahi building. The audience was in this case a group of professors and students 
from Nagoya University and the Nanzan Catholic University. I was introduced by Professor 
E. A. Lanier, formerly of Fisk University, now teaching at Nagoya University and giving 
an extremely popular course in general semantics. (A large number of his students were 
in the audience.) Audiences at my lectures in Japan ranged from 100 to about 350— 
which is somewhat better than I do in Chicago. 

At Osaka we had the pleasure of meeting Professor Kazuo Hayashi of the Department 
of Home Economics of Osaka City University, whose long-standing interest in general 
semantics has been well known to the editorial and business offices of ETC. He and his 
little boy accompanied us when my father (who lives in Osaka) took us for a day's visit 
to the famous temples of Koyasan. During the day the reasons for Professor Hayashi's 
interest in general semantics became clear. Although in the department of home economics, 
he is not what we call in the U.S. a home economist; he is rather an educator especially 
interested in “children’s culture,” namely, the educational materials and activities encoun- 
tered by children outside the classroom, such as books, pictures, movies, puppet shows, 
comic strips, organized recreation, dancing, etc. Professor Hayashi promised for ETC. an 
essay on the children’s culture movement in Japan, which he regards as a time-binding 
activity of basic importance. 

In Kyoto we were shown some of the famous temples of that city by Professor 
Michitaro Tada, who teaches French literature at Nara and is working on the formulation 
of a positivist theory of literature. We were entertained in Tokyo too by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryan Battey of the American Cultural Center (Mr. Battey had introduced me, in what 
seemed like flawless Japanese, at my second lecture in Tokyo) and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard Hanna of the American Embassy. Paul Bethel, of the American Cultural Center 
of Yokohama, took Mr. Yamamoto and me to a fine Chinese dinner after my lecture there. 
Finally, Mr. Ken Yasuda, of the Committee for Free Asia, was so kind as to drive us 
from Tokyo to Yokohama when we took our boat home. Mr. Yasuda, in giving us an 
account of literary movements in modern Japan, told us that one of the most difficult 
problems for non-communist publications is that of price-competition against the com- 
munist-subsidized books and periodicals, which are handsomely printed and sold at 
extremely low prices. Since our return to Chicago he has written me at length giving 
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advice on the problems of getting the literature of general semantics translated into 
Japanese. 

The hospitality we enjoyed, the many courtesies extended to us, were deeply gratify- 
ing to me personally, of course. I report these matters, however, not solely to express my 
appreciation of the many kindnesses we received. What is of interest to readers of ETC. 
is the fact that most of those who received us so kindly were students of psychology, 
semantics, general semantics, sociology, psychological criticism, positivism, and related 
modern fields of thought. We found among Japanese scholars many serious students of 
Carnap, Wittgenstein, Russell, Dewey, and Morris—scholars who see in general semantics 
and related disciplines ways of making more effective, in education and in daily life, opera- 
tional and empirical habits of thinking. It would be going too far to say that we found 
many general semanticists in Japan. But it would be accurate to say that we found many 
scholars and teachers and writers interested in and curious about general semantics, and 
pursuing courses of thought and investigation parallel to our own. 

Hence it seemed reasonable, both to Mr. Okubo and to me, that arrangements should 
be made for the distribution of ETC. in Japan. Negotiations begun with Mr. Okubo and 
the Japan Language Society have been completed since my return to Chicago. As a start 
towards building a circulation in Japan, sixty copies of this and the previous issue (on 
Information Theory) are being sent to the Japan Language Society, who will act as our 
agents. It is expected that the number will increase with succeeding issues. 

The cultural lag in Western habits of thought, which Korzybski called “‘aristotelian- 
ism,” has its Japanese counterpart in the feudalistic habits of thought and behavior against 
which modern-minded Japanese are engaged in constant struggle. It appeared to us, as 
we started for home, that Japan might well be the first non-Indo-European culture in 
which the formulations of general semantics might be given a serious testing. This 
report, then, is not only to thank again the people in Japan who were so kind to us and 
to inform readers of ETC. of our adventures. It is also to invite Japanese scholars, as they 
acquaint themselves with the literature of general semantics, to help correct our errors, to 
tame our unruly generalizations, and to add to the literature new ideas and new formula- 
tions based upon their own life, culture, and experiences. 


DR. FELIX S. COHEN, formerly Associate Solicitor, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
author of Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals (1933), Handbook of Federal Indian Law 
(1941), Combating Totalitarian Propaganda: A Legal Appraisal (1944), and (with his 
father, Morris R. Cohen) Readings in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy (1951), died 
at his home in Washington, D.C., on October 19, at the age of 46. His major achieve- 
‘ ments were in the field of American Indian law, in which he was an outstanding—perhaps 
the outstanding—specialist. He had a hand in, or was responsible for, most of the changes 
towards the liberalizing of laws affecting American Indians in the past twenty years, such 
as those giving Indians the right to vote and to be included under social security laws. 
He also carried successfully to the Supreme Court many cases involving the rights of 
Indian individuals and tribes. After leaving Government service, he joined the firm of 
Riegelman, Strasser, Schwarz and Spiegelberg, where he acted as counsel for many 
Indian tribes, including the Blackfeet of Montana, the Oglala Sioux of South Dakota, 
the All-Pueblo Council of New Mexico, and the Hualipai and San Carlos Apache tribes of 
Arizona. 

Dr. Cohen was also deeply interested in American immigration law—in liberalizing 
its provisions to enable displaced persons in Europe to find a home in America, in com- 
bating the racial quotas such as were re-enacted in the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, 
which he vigorously opposed. Dr. Cohen also was author of a pioneer and fundamental 
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study in legal semantics, “Transcendental Nonsense and the Functional Approach,” pub- 
lished in our Winter 1945 issue. It is, the Editors believe, an article from which serious 
students will continue to derive insight and inspiration as long as semantics is studied. 
Readers of ETC. also recall with pleasure his learned and witty review of the report of 
the President's Committee on Civil Rights, in our Spring 1948 issue. 


THE SOCIETY SUFFERED still another great loss in the death at the age of 48 of 
Maurice E. Culberg. Mr. Culberg, founder and president of the Culberg Asbestos and 
Cork Company, was a business man with an astonishing range of cultural and humanitarian 
interests. In 1938, he was among the first group in Chicago to study general semantics 
under Alfred Korzybski, and thereafter he made systematic applications of semantic prin- 
ciples to his business life. Indeed, he attributed to the study of general semantics a con- 
sciousness of method which he felt was of utmost importance in the avoidance of friction 
and misunderstanding in the multitude of complex technical communications upon which 
the success of his enterprise depended. 

Shortly after he began his study of general semantics, his interest in modern art 
began to assume greater and greater importance in his life. He found in Oliver Blood- 
stein’s article, “General Semantics and Modern Art,’”’ in Vol. I, No. 1 of ETC., as well 
as in other writings on general semantics and art, statements on the visual abstracting 
done by modern non-objective painters which made sense to him in terms of the “‘con- 
sciousness of abstracting” which as a student of general semantics he was attempting to 
cultivate. He found modern art to offer adequate symbols of the world-in-process—which 
fitted in with his views since he was himself process-minded, inquisitive, and constantly 
in growth. Also, it should be added, he had a very good time looking at modern paintings. 
To increase his understanding of art he took classes in painting—and later engaged his 
teacher, Mr. Rudolph Weisenborn, to do a dramatic and effective redecorating job on his 
offices. Meanwhile he was building a distinguished collection of modern paintings. 

As a collector of modern art, Mr. Culberg bought relatively few “established repu- 
tations.” He preferred to trust his own perceptions and often unverbalizable intuitions to 
acquire paintings by unknown or controversial artists. Before his death he had presented 
several important paintings to the Art Institute of Chicago, some of which (for example, 
those by Dubuffet) had been regarded as far from important at the time he acquired them. 


HAPPY LISTENERS to FM stations in many cities last year and this—including, we 
hope, readers of our Metalinguistics issue (Spring 1952)—have had a chance to hear a 
series of thirteen broadcasts, “The Ways of Mankind.” These broadcasts, prepared under 
a grant from the Fund for Adult Education as a project directed by Walter Goldschmidt, 
a cultural anthropologist at the University of California, dramatize the ways in which 
various primitive cultures, including our own, have met such common problems as lan- 
guage, religion, war, education, and art. Through the interest of Harry Miller, whose 
“Group Discussion—A Specific or Panacea?” appears in this issue, recordings of these 
broadcasts are available in an album of seven 33 rpm records. 

Using these recordings as the basis of a discussion-group he conducted at University 
College, University of Chicago, Harry Miller has developed a syllabus, “The Ways of 
Mankind: A Discussion Guide and Readings,” which is available to other discussion 
groups or college classes. The syllabus includes as an appendix Russell F. W. Smith's 
“When It Comes to the Pooling of Ignorance,” a discussion of the use of discussion in 
such groups or classes. Both the syllabus and the records are available at cost (in fact, 
the records may be rented) from the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
THERE WILL BE A 


SECOND CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


at Washington University 


THURSDAY to SATURDAY, JUNE 10 to 12 


All persons interested in general semantics and allied disciplines are cordially 
invited to attend. Attention is called to the rules governing the presentation 
of papers and other information on pages 71-72 of this issue of ETC. 


WILLIS H. REALS 
Dean, University College 
Washington University 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 
President, International Society for 
General Semantics 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS: John J. Kessler, president, St. Louis 
Chapter, ISGS, and Earnest Brandenburg, assistant dean, Washington University, 
co-chairmen; from the faculty of Washington University: Eugene Seubert 
(education), A. M. Buchan (English), Lewis E. Hahn (philosophy), George 
Saslow (psychiatry), and Marion Bunch (psychology); also Alfred Fleishman, 
of Fleishman and Hilliard, public relations consultants, and Frances Hood, 
secretary, St. Louis Chapter, ISGS. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Anatol Rapoport, chairman; Eugene Seubert (Washing- 
ton University), Russell F. W. Smith (University College, University of Chi- 
cago), John R. Kirk (University of Chicago Press), vice-chairmen, 
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OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


INTEGRATING KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 
By ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Assistant Professor of Mathematical Biology, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Author of “Science and the 
Goals of Man” 


A leading figure in the field of General Semantics here pro- 
vides the first penetrating statement of the illuminating inter- 
relations of logic, semantics, science and ethics in the frame 
of an operational as contrasted with a traditional philosophy. 
Specifically, from the viewpoint of semantics it offers a new 
bridge between the perennial problems of philosophy and mod- 
ern scientific ideas. Building on the theories of reconstruction 
as formulated by John Dewey, Professor Rapoport constructs 
a new system he calls “operational” — in which the logic and 
symbols of traditional approaches are united with the prag- 
matic approaches of scientific thinking today on philosophic 
questions. 


In Part I the author analyzes traditional frameworks of thought 
from this operational point of view. Part II applies the opera- 
tional methods identified in Part I to ethical questions, empha- 
sizing that such questions have meaning only where they in- 
volve actual, not merely theoretical courses and choices of 
action. The last part surveys the frontier of operational phi- 
losophy and evaluates the new role of the philosopher in our 
own day. 


“An excellent book, clear, challenging, exciting, and construc- 
tive.”—Cuartes Morris, Department of Philosophy, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


“I believe his passages demonstrating that ethical first prin- 
ciples should be regarded as given and not as something to be 
argued about are a brilliant and original contribution.”—S. I. 
Hayakawa, Editor, ETC.: A Review of General Semantics 


$3.75 at your bookstore, from ISGS, or from 
ns + ARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 














